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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


SmiTH 


Provost Smith has kindly allowed us to reprint here his report of this prolonged study made by 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Teachers in all areas will find this article most stimulating. 
Provost Smith says, “It is teaching . . . that determines whether the courses do more than 
make the student well informed . . . and develop in him intellectual and moral toughness.” 


ARE INSTITUTIONS PLANNING AHEAD? T. Lestie MacMircue 


Last spring the writer of this article visited forty-three institutions of higher education as a 
representative of the College Entrance Examination Board. He reports here the different 
ways in which these institutions are planning to meet the greatly increased enrollment which 
will reach the colleges within the next ten years. 


COLLEGE TOMORROW Ernest H, CHERRINGTON, JR. 


Mr. Cherrington, Dean of Buchtel College of Liberal Arts, University of Akron, proposes 
here a practical solution to the problem of mass demand for higher education in the near future. 


COUNSELING FOR PHYSICALLY DISABLED STUDENTS 


Racpu F. Berpie 


Special assistance for physically disabled students has been assigned to one counselor in the 
Student Counseling Bureau, Office of the Dean of Students, University of Minnesota. Mr. 
Berdie, who describes this service is a Professor of Psychology and the Director of the Bureau. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Howarp E. Witson anp Gorpon E. Samson 
This paper reports one part of a large study, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the theme of which was “‘ the universities and world affairs.” Mr. Wilson, 
then on the staff of the Carnegie Endowment in charge of their educational program, still serves 
as a Consultant to the Endowment. He is at present a staff member and the Secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 
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“Never More than a Call Apart” 


We received a very nice letter from 
a woman on Long Island, N. Y., the 
other day and we thought you might 
like to share it with us. 


Mrs. Barse’s letter is typical of the 
many we receive from people who are 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM EA 


MRS. ALBERTA F. BARSE 


kind enough to write about the value 
of their service and the friendliness 
and help of telephone people. 

Such letters are not only pleasant to 
receive but an encouragement to all of 
us to do even better in the days to come. 


: 
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The Development of Humanistic- 
Social Education 


By ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 


A Summary of the Solution of This Problem Formulated at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 


negie Institute of Technology 

undertook to develop a program 
of professional education in engineer- 
ing science which would so educate 
students that they would grow 
throughout their lives in professional 
and personal stature and in usefulness 
as citizens. It is important to recog- 
nize in this aim the emphasis upon 
developing the capacity for future 
growth rather than giving fullness 
of knowledge or proficiency at gradua- 
tion. As part of this development, 
Carnegie concurrently introduced a 
program of humanistic-social courses 
occupying about one-fourth of the 
undergraduate curriculum. It was 
specifically designed both to add 
cultural balance to the student’s 
education and to prepare him to 
assume the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 


Gr eighteen years ago Car- 


As the development of this 
humanistic-social program proceeded, 
it became increasingly clear that to 
add courses in the humanities to the 
engineering curriculum was not enough 
to accomplish its purposes. To make 
the courses in the humanistic-social 
program interesting and meaningful 
to engineering students by relating 
them to engineering subjects was also 
not enough. The courses still re- 
mained a thing apart—a decorative 
mistletoe and not a vital part of the 
student’s tree of professional power. 
It was essential that these courses 
should be taught so that, while 
gaining deep understanding of humane 
and social values, the student was 
learning from practice how to deal 
with human, social, and professional 
problems by using a common, orderly, 
and self-reliant method of thought. 

The need for this underlying unity 
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in the teaching of the student’s 
entire course of study becomes clear 
if one looks at the character of 
leadership which our perilously free 
society demands. The problems 
which our citizens must understand 
and deal with, if our democracy is to 
survive, are becoming more complex 
each year. The bureaucracies of 
government administrators and spe- 
cialists, apparently unavoidable in 
our complex technological society, are 
becoming ever larger. Each year 
there is greater need for subjecting 
our governmental administration, as 
well as our legislative bodies, to the 
enlightened public control that alone 
separates a bureaucratic democracy 
from a bureaucratic dictatorship. The 
college graduate, to play his part as 
an informed citizen in such control, 
must be able to decide for himself 
what is true in what he experiences 
and reads. He must be able to 
think out public problems and form 
conclusions for himself. He must 
have a sense of his responsibility in 
public affairs. 

The basic attitudes, habits, and 
character, bad or good, developed by 
the student’s curriculum as a whole 
are sure to prevail in the student’s 
development after graduation over 
the influence of a single group of 
courses. If the general course of 
study promotes habits of listening to 
authority, accepting it uncritically, 
and then storing it in memory as a 
basis of further judgments, the stu- 
dent will carry these habits out into 
his life as a citizen. There is no 
escape. As the education of a stu- 
dent so taught proceeds, it becomes 
harder for him to face the responsi- 
bility of reaching important conclu- 
sions for himself on complex problems. 
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He neither knows how to go about 
it nor has the self-reliance to do it 
with perseverance and conviction. 
Consequently, his courses, not merely 
the humanistic-social ones, must be 
taught by methods that develop self- 
reliant learning and problem solving; 
and our humanistic-social program 
had to be made an integral part of 
his total program of professional 
education, recognized by students 
and faculty as such. No program 
for preparing students to develop 
into self-reliant, responsible citizens 
can fulfill its purpose if it stands 
apart from the general course of study. 


LEAR recognition of this fact 

came from hard-won lessons of 
experience; for our efforts to establish 
a humanistic-social program did not 
take vigorous root until we co- 
ordinated the social-relations, the 
basic-science, and the professional 
curriculums into a common program 
for the development of well-informed, 
well-ordered, self-reliant thinking. 
Only then did the students learn to 
look on social-relations problems as 
something calling for their best pro- 
fessional powers and to employ in 
their solution the same care and self- 
reliance that characterize good pro- 
fessional work. It is this homogeneity 
of our entire education that is its 
outstanding merit. 

During almost a decade we have 
worked in the light of this conviction. 
Throughout this time all teaching 
has been unified, not only by the 
common purpose of making every 
course contribute to the development 
of self-reliant yet disciplined learning 
and individual decision making, but 
by as great a unity in method and 
as much interrelation in content as 
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possible. All major committees work- 
ing with the humanistic-social pro- 
gram or with the development of 
teaching methods have been composed 
of physical scientists and social sci- 
entists, and teachers of engineering 
and teachers of the humanities. 
Throughout this period teaching in 
one field has influenced teaching in 
another, until our three programs of 
study, the basic science, the human- 
istic-social, and the technological, 
have gradually been welded into a 
truly common program of professional 
education. 

In every field the task of developing 
education which would aid the stu- 
dent toward future self-reliance in 
decision making and in learning has 
proved a difficult and arduous one. 
Even when objectives had been clearly 
defined, the curriculum designed, and 
the time for teaching it provided, we 
found that the work had only begun. 
What had not been done was to make 
the actual teaching in every one of 
our courses fully accomplish the 
stated objectives. This was a hard, 
slow task. It was particularly hard 
because the objectives of our program 
require equipping the student not 
merely to know about but to deal 
with and learn from the problems and 
principles of each field long after his 
formal courses come to an end. 
Devising and testing course plans 
and materials for courses such as these 
is far more difficult than with more 
conventional courses. For both 
methods and materials must be such 
as to bring the student to wrestle 
with subject-matter and not to give 
up until he has attained understand- 
ing or reached a substantiated deci- 
sion. Moreover, the generalizations 
explored must be root knowledge in 
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the sense that they are so simple in 
formulation that they can, and so 
immediately useful that they will, 
take root in the student’s mind; and 
yet are so profound in meaning that 
they will support the long future 
growth in wisdom which is our 
objective. These requirements have 
meant that the teachers in each field 
and course must themselves go to the 
root of the matter and puzzle out 
what is the essence of the discipline 
and of the conceptual foundations of 
the subjects which they are teaching. 


N DEVELOPING the basic psy- 

chology course in our program, for 
example, our psychologists thought 
out what, in their opinion, were the 
most valuable concepts of psychology 
for a student to retain in order to 
better understand himself and _ his 
fellow men; and how, in their opinion, 
a good student would formulate them 
if asked five years after graduation 
what concepts, of those taught in 
psychology, he then found most 
useful in his life and work. This 
student’s-eye view of psychology in 
retrospect has played an important 
part in making the course one in 
which the student can discover the 
basic concepts which he needs, and 
one in which the concepts thus 
induced from particulars can play 
an active part in helping him to make 
well-informed, independent judgments 
about specific human problems then 
and later. 

In developing our basic history 
course, to cite another example, our 
historians explored the qualities that 
distinguish good historical thinkers 
from others. It was no easy task to 
come to agreement upon the answer 
which follows. In addition to having 
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a sense of the actual course of history 
which enables good historical thinkers 
to locate events in an_ historical 
setting, they do these things: In the 
first place, they see events in the 
flow of time, coming out of the past 
and moving into the future. In the 
second place, they see events in the 
full circle of understanding and not 
from some specialized sector, such 
as the military, the political, or the 
economic. Hence, in forming a judg- 
ment as to an event, they take care 
that they see all its aspects in propor- 
tion. Finally, good historians know 
that evidence is not fact, and they 
know something of the art of examin- 
ing evidence, of interpreting it, and of 
testing it in terms of its fitness to 
play an integral part in the total 
plan of the historical development 
being explored and in terms of this 
development seen from significantly 
different points of view. 

As a result, in our freshman history 
course, the teachers, in addition to 
seeking as before to give our students 
understanding of the main periods 
of the evolution of Western Civiliza- 
tion, sought to make their teaching 
such that the students themselves 
would explore the history of this 
evolution and would exercise, one by 
one, the various elements of the 
discipline of the historian. Early in 
the course as it was taught one year, 
for example, the students were asked 
to study the essay by Tacitus on the 
Germans and to decide for themselves 
whether Tacitus had ever been in 
their country, supporting their con- 
clusions with evidence. Then they 
developed in class, through the slow 
process of wrestling with their obser- 
vations and their deductions, a judg- 
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ment as to what validity the evidence 
of Tacitus has in giving them a 
picture of the Germans of his time, 
and what corrections and precautions 
they must take to bring into focus 
an accurate picture of the Germans. 
And then they sought to construct 
as valid a picture of the Germans 
as the evidence permitted. Thus, 
unit by unit, students are helped 
to discover for themselves and to 
acquire by exercise the various skills 
which are involved in using historical 
evidence in making sound judgments. 
The development of our teaching, 
both of history and of economics, has 
now reached a stage where by a 
major revision of teaching we can 
bring about a much closer interplay 
between these two fields. Step by 
step, we are finding ways of teaching 
basic economics so that the students 
will view economic institutions and 
problems not as fixed in their present 
form, but as historical developments 
clearly understood only in the light 
of their past and subject to the 
influence of history as they change in 
the future. As we teach our students 
economic analysis, we are increasingly 
teaching them to include in their 
analyses of economic questions the 
broadening and deepening perspective 
that is gained from the historian’s 
way of thought. As a result of this, 
we hope that throughout their lives 
our students, when dealing with an 
economic problem, will be aware of 
the importance of seeing it from all 
sides, not merely from the specialized 
economic one, and of wrestling with 
the question of the character and 
quality of the evidence that supports 
their conclusions as to facts. 
[Continued on page 503) 


Are Institutions Planning Ahead? 


By T. LESLIE MACMITCHELL 


A Summary of Impressions Gathered during Visits to Forty-three 
Colleges and Universities 


E problems arising from 
the tremendous increase in 
demands for higher education 

are of immediate concern to every 
institution in this country. These 
problems generally have been clearly, 
if broadly, identified. They are widely 
discussed, sometimes in considerable 
detail. Less is known about the 
plans for meeting these problems. 
Probably the most widely read of all 
the articles on the expected increase 
which have appeared in magazines, 
newspapers, and professional publica- 
tions is a report of the Committee 
on Special Projects for the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, entitled The 
Impending Tidal Wave of Students, 
which was prepared by Ronald B. 
Thompson, registrar of Ohio State 
University. This booklet was written 


. in the hope of stimulating further 
action essential for the provision of 
opportunities in higher education for 
those increasing millions of students now 
swelling our elementary and secondary 
school systems.! 


It is with a similar hope that this 
article is written, reporting on the 
status of planning in forty-three 
institutions of higher education. 
These institutions were studied and 


1Denver, Colorado: Charles H. Maruth, Secre- 
tary, University of Denver, 1954. p. 3. 
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visited by the writer during the 
spring of 1955.2 

A broad sampling of the educational 
institutions located in sixteen. states 
are represented in the study, including 
the Far West, the Midwest, the 
Southwest, and the East. Thirty of 
the institutions studied are privately 
supported and thirteen are publicly 
supported by either municipal or 
state funds. Eleven privately and 
five publicly supported (state) insti- 
tutions are members of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The 
institutions are representative of small 
colleges as well as our largest univer- 
sities, as the following distribution 
shows: 


Number of 
Enrollment Institutions 


Less than 5,000 students. . . 10 


All are located in or near cities and 
thus are aftected by similar pressures. 
The following institutions participated 
in the study: 

American University 


Boston University 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


*The visits summarized in this article were part 
of a planning project conducted for the College 

Entrance Examination Board to ascertain aise. 
tion as to probable demand for tests, and need for 


development of new testing programs. This 
information, of course, is essential in planning the 
Board’s activities. 


16 
7 
1§,000-19,999............ 6 
20,060 OF MOfe........... 4 
= 
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Catholic University of America 
Columbia University (School of General 
Studies) 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Duquesne University 
George Washington University 
Hofstra College 
Hopkins University 
arquette University 
Newark College of Engineering 
New York University 
Northeastern University 
Northwestern Universit 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Roosevelt University 
Rutgers University 
St. Louis University 
San Francisco City College 
Southern Methodist University 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
Texas Christian University 
University of Akron 
University of Bridgeport 
University of Buffalo 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
University of Denver 
University of Detroit 
University of Houston 
University of Illinois 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Southern California 
University of Toledo 
University of Wichita 
Washington University 
Wayne University 
Western Reserve University 


Before discussing the plans, or 
stages of planning of these institu- 
tions, the reader should be aware of 
the assumptions and _ speculations 
which preceded the study. They are: 
Small privately supported residential 

institutions will probably not increase 

their enrollment appreciably, if at all. 
The older privately supported residential 
institutions will probably not increase 
their enrollment more than Io per cent. 
The growth in enrollment over the next 
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ten years will probably be concentrated 
in urban institutions, both privately 
and publicly supported. 

A considerable part of this growth in 
urban institutions will probably be 
through the utilization of classroom 
facilities for late afternoon and evening 
classes. 


These assumptions have been borne 
out, in part, by various institutional 
pronouncements this past spring, as 
well as through the interviews the 
writer had at the forty-three institu- 
tions. The facts which were gathered 


during the visits to these institutions 
may be suggestive to the institutions 
which are not yet “prepared.” 


F THE institutions visited, 
twenty-two had a plan in opera- 
tion or ready for use when necessary. 
Twenty-one of the institutions had 
no plan nor had this problem been 
the subject of urgent discussion. 
In some instances, individuals in the 
administrative hierarchy had given 
thought to the problem but had not 
discussed their ideas with their col- 
leagues, or had not agreed themselves 
on a plan or philosophy for their 
institution to follow. Seven institu- 
tions were engaged in self-study 
evaluations or had faculty committees 
trying to determine what their institu- 
tions might be expected to do, and 
how best they might meet that 
expectation. In several institutions, 
all in the Middle Atlantic states, 
these studies of determining the 
advisability of institutional expansion 
were serving also as background and 
preparation for a regional accredita- 
tion inspection. 
In any plan of expansion, or even 
one of keeping the status quo, new 
buildings or the improvement of 
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existing buildings is an important 
consideration. Of the institutions 
studied, thirty-five had planned new 
buildings, most of which were still 
on the drawing board. Of these 
institutions, fifteen had some part 
of their building program under way, 
and others were due to begin last 
spring during commencement or 
alumni-day exercises. Twelve recently 
had completed new buildings. This is 
evidence not so much of planning for 
future increased enrollments as of the 
constant desire of colleges and uni- 
versities to improve their product by 
improving their facilities. Few col- 
leges today are in a position to sit 
back and say: “Our physical facilities 
are superb and there is no need for 
improvement.” 

Twenty-five institutions plan ex- 
pansion through the more efficient use 
of facilities. This involves study of 
class schedules, courses offered, stu- 


dent-faculty ratio, teaching loads, 


and curriculums. In one university 
visited, over four hundred courses 
were offered which had less than 
three students in each class. This is 
neither an economical nor efficient 
use of facilities. A review of these 
courses would classify a large propor- 
tion as non-essential to the curriculum 
and the needs of the student body. 
Valuable classroom space and faculty 
services could be released for other 
uses. In a few institutions, cost 
studies are under way to determine 
the maximum number of students 
that can be accommodated without 
increasing the present budget. More 
efficient use of facilities, in other 
words, means the re-evaluation of 
present practices to determine whether 
or not facilities can be utilized more 
effectively than at present. 
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Thirty of the institutions plan to 
schedule more afternoon classes. 
Some universities already use after- 
noon sections. Twenty-two of the 
institutions plan to offer, or at present 
are offering, evening classes for their 
regular courses. Some presidents and 
the deans of the evening schools 
think, however, that the evening 
program should be reserved exclu- 
sively for adults who wish further 
education. In some evening schools 
the deans will not admit recent high- 
school graduates unless they are 
employed full time. Others believe 
that if a student is just out of high 
school but has an evening schedule, 
he should be enrolled through the 
day divisions where he can take 
advantage of the student personnel 
program and other services and 
facilities which normally are available 
to day students only. A number of 
the institutions have already reached 
the saturation point in their evening 
programs and must now consider 
whether their service to the com- 
munity is best served through an 
adult program only, an extension of 
the day program for the younger 
student, or a combination of both. 
Two other questions are part of this 
problem: Is it more desirable to cater 
to part-time than to full-time stu- 
dents? Should the program be ar- 
ranged for degree candidates only, or 
for both degree and non-degree candi- 
dates? These questions are confront- 
ing institutions now and must be 
answered in the near future. 

Only three institutions indicated 
any desire to enlarge the present 
class size. However, as well-qualified 
faculty members become less avail- 
able, more institutions will probably 
enlarge class sections, not as a way 
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of accommodating more students, but 
as a method of providing more 
students with able and well-qualified 
teachers. 

As evening programs expand, par- 
ticularly those with adult-education 
courses, the desirability of renting 
outside space to satisfy the demand 
becomes a question. While rented 
space does offer an opportunity to 
serve more students, only four institu- 
tions have indicated this as a method 
they plan to use. The reason for 
lack of interest in this idea is that 
most rental space is available only 
in the evening. 

At the end of the Second World 
War, a number of institutions through 
arrangement with the schools of their 
communities established university 
centers. While some centers oper- 
ated all day, most of the buildings 
were available in the afternoons and 
evenings when they were not in 
Normally, 


use by the high school. 
these centers offered only the first 
two years of college work. Five 
institutions in the study desire to 


develop such centers. The use of 
off-campus centers may become more 
appealing to administrators if money 
for building is scarce, or if high-school 
principals and guidance counselors 
who have difficulty in enrolling grad- 
uates in college request universities 
to set up such centers. The Univer- 
sities of Connecticut, Rutgers, and 
Pittsburgh, for example, plan to 
expand their centers. 

Three of the universities reclaimed 
buildings on their campuses which 
were being used by industry for 
non-academic pursuits. In one in- 
stance, a reclaimed building enabled 
the university to centralize its facili- 
ties by bringing outlying units to the 
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main campus. In another, the addi- 
tional building made possible the 
development of one large department 
into a separate college. Other insti- 
tutions in this study that rent out 
their own buildings or parts of them 
may, if necessary, wish to reclaim 
them for university expansion. 

Only one institution suggested the 
use of a state-scholarship program. 
While state scholarships help students 
to solve their financial problems, they 
offer little or no financial help to the 
college or university. Such a state 
program succeeds only in taking 
some of the burden from the state 
university by spreading the student 
load among all the colleges in the 
state. One private institution asked 
its state for aid on the theory that 
it was more economical for the state 
to use existing facilities to the fullest 
extent, or to build additions to 
existing college buildings, than to 
erect new ones. Similar to this philos- 
ophy is the request for state aid 
made by six institutions, five of which 
are municipally controlled. They lack 
funds and are unable to obtain higher 
taxes from the local community or 
more tuition from their students. 


HILE most institutions in the 
study are planning to expand, 

all are faced with certain limitations 
which may exercise considerable influ- 
ence in determining what their future 
will be. While these limitations are 
obviously not found in all colleges 
and universities, they are common 
to many and are worthy of mention. 
Financial problems are common to 
all, public as well as private institu- 
tions. Many municipal colleges and 
universities are now taxing their 
communities to the limit and cannot 


= 
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ask for increases in the tax rate. The 
parents of the students in these 
institutions, because of tuition charges, 
are being taxed twice. Since tuition 
is usually about one-half of the cost 
- of educating the student, if tuition is 
increased, parents argue, the institu- 
tion will cease to be public. Hence, 
five of the municipal institutions 
visited are now appealing for state 
aid. State universities always have 
battled with state legislatures for 
funds. They will probably continue 
to do so, but with more of the youth 
in college, public opinion should be 
on their side. Private colleges and 
universities readily admit the eco- 
nomic difficulty of maintaining the 
status quo, not to mention the problem 
of expansion. Industry, originally 
helping private education alone, is 
now friend to private and public 
institutions. 

Next to finance, the most serious 
problem which concerns publicly and 


privately supported institutions is 


the availability of teachers. As 
enrollment increases, this will become 
more acute and, unless other provi- 
sions are made, it may impose a 
definite limitation on the growth of 
educational institutions. 

Privately supported institutions 
located in proximity to a state univer- 
sity, or one of its centers, tend to 
proceed cautiously in their planning 
lest they overexpand. The president 
of the University of Detroit is working 
with a committee of state and 
municipal university presidents that 
is studying the problem of expansion. 
In this way, publicly and privately 
supported institutions co-operatively 
may form a plan by which they can 
best serve higher education in 
Michigan. Public educators in other 
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states have indicated their concern 
that private education may not be 
able to carry its share of the future 
increased enrollments. 

The development of community 
colleges has been suggested by the 
presidents of institutions in several 
states. This suggestion, if followed, 
would affect the expansion plans of 
some institutions, but it would reduce 
the pressure on four-year colleges. 
The plan of these presidents resembles 
the California system of junior col- 
leges and would serve three purposes. 
It would prepare students for the 
upper division of the four-year college, 
it would train students in one- and 
two-year terminal programs which 
have specific vocational objectives, 
and it would provide remedial pro- 
grams to help students to be more 
literate citizens. 

With the prospect of increased 
enrollment, admission requirements 
become more important. All but one 
of the institutions visited use some 
form of testing of at least a part of 
their new students. Eleven colleges 
require entrance tests of all students; 
twenty-five require entrance tests 
only for students graduating in the 
lower portions (usually lower 50 per 
cent) of their high-school classes; and 
fifteen require tests specifically for 
counseling and programing pur- 
poses. The American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
is used by twenty institutions and the 
College Board program by twelve. 
The others use their own test battery, 
the Ohio State Psychological Exami- 
nation, or a combination of other 
nationally known achievement tests. 
These latter tests are often used in 
conjunction with the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
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Examination. While rank in high- 
school class, class average, principal’s 
recommendation, personal interview, 
graduation from an accredited high 
school, and specific units of subjects 
are all important factors in consider- 
ing an application for admission, it 
appeared in this study that there is a 
growing interest in admission testing 
programs. Specifically, eleven insti- 
tutions expressed their interest in 
using the College Board program in 
the near future. Of thirteen public 
institutions in the study, two require 
College Board tests of all applicants. 
Another requires all out-of-state stu- 
dents to take these tests, and yet 
another is adding this requirement 
shortly. 

Further evidence of interest in 
testing is seen in the fact that the 
evening colleges of twelve institutions 
require entrance tests of all or part 
of their candidates. Also, many 
evening schools are looking for a test 
instrument which is suitable for 
adults. The Millard Fillmore College 
of the University of Buffalo is cur- 
rently studying this problem. In 
their survey of the testing used by 
other evening colleges approximately 
68 per cent of them use tests for 
admission or counseling. 


ANY of the institutions studied 

are planning limited expansion. 
In controlling their enrollment, they 
have stated they will become more 
selective by the stricter use of estab- 
lished admission criteria and by test- 
ing. Others, usually public institu- 
tions, plan an unlimited expansion if 
the necessary funds are available 
from the state legislature. Should 


these funds be limited or curtailed, 
and the saturation point reached as 
to the number of students a college 
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can accommodate, most of them state 
that they will have to use selective 
admission. This selection may take 
one of several forms: “first come, 
first served,” a deadline date for filing 
applications, a limit on out-of-state 
students, a higher rank in high-school 
class required, and a testing program. 

Of the forty-three institutions 
studied, twelve do not anticipate any 
difficulty in hiring faculty because of 
the school’s reputation and salary 
schedule or because of some leeway 
due to current overstaffing. Seventeen 
others, however, do not know -how 
or from where they will obtain new 
faculty to teach the increased number 
of students. The following are some 
methods which institutions plan to 
use to obtain faculty: 


Accept teachers with less than a Ph.D. 

Increase teaching loads of faculty by 
enlarging the size of each class section, 
or increasing the class hours taught per 
week by the teacher. 

Encourage graduate students to enter 
college teaching as a career. 

“Raid” junior and senior colleges. 

Offer attractive inducements such as: 
opportunity for research (doctoral and 
post-doctoral), desirable housing, travel 
expenses to professional meetings, and 
free tuition for children of the faculty 
in the laboratory school and college. 

Overstaff with faculty in terms of 
immediate needs. 

Improve salary schedules. 

Use student assistants (outstanding 
Juniors, Seniors, and graduate stu- 
dents). 

Plan in-service training programs for new 
staff members with limited or no 
college teaching experience. 


Part-time faculty, it is expected, will 
be drawn from local school systems 
and business and industrial firms. 
The development of student per- 
sonnel services will depend to a large 
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degree on what the college or univer- 
sity is planning to do about expansion. 
While most of the colleges visited 
in the study are trying to improve 
their student personnel services, 
budgets have been too tight to 
provide for proper functioning or 
expansion. Evening-school programs, 
especially, have suffered. Most even- 
ing colleges offer some program 
counseling, but activities such as 
clubs, fraternities, honor societies, pub- 
lications, athletics-recreation, place- 
ment, housing, scholarships, testing, 
and personal, educational, and voca- 
tional counseling are normally not 
available or are very limited. If the 
younger student is to attend evening 
programs because there is no class- 
room space for him during the day, 
then evening personnel programs will 
have to be stepped up. One dean 
said, “‘Young high-school graduates 
with evening programs should register 
through the day college in order to 
receive the benefits of the student 
personnel services, athletics, and 
other university services.” 


HE plans of colleges and univer- 
sities for meeting the increasing 
enrollment vary widely among insti- 
tutions. While some colleges have 
no plans for the future, in others 
millions of dollars are being pledged to 
extensive building programs. In a 
few, faculty groups or state com- 
mittees of college presidents are seek- 
ing a common solution for institutions 
within their state. Still others have 
under way self-study projects with 
special consultants, or state-wide 
studies of higher education sponsored 
by state legislatures. These are some 
of the methods by which educational 
history will be made in the next decade. 
The writer’s impression of the 
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state of planning, at least in the 
forty-three institutions sampled, is 
that, on the whole, problems are 
still being dealt with superficially. 
New buildings, off-campus centers, 
more efficient use of facilities, use 
of afternoon sections, and the search 
for well-qualified faculty only touch 
on the physical or tangible aspects 
of the problem. These are merely 
administrative solutions which do not 
fully take into account the effect 
that doubling enrollment will have 
on the intangibles of higher education. 
The real problem is the response of 
the educational community to new 
demands for which new intellectual 
solutions must be found. Broad, 
comprehensive, and expanded cur- 
riculums must be developed to meet 
the differing intelligences, back- 
grounds, attitudes, interests, and 
abilities of the students. Sidney Hook 
has said: 

. . . Nomatter what the desirable studies 
in a democracy are conceived to be, the 
specific courses of study best adapted to 
give some mastery of these studies is an 
experimental question to be decided from 
time to time . . . and from institution 
to institution. 


. . . Recognizing that all citizens in a 
democratic community are entitled to 


the best education available, . . . the 
task of educators is, through intelligent 
and sympathetic guidance, to provide the 
specific and appropriate means to give 
each person the best education he can 
get. In carrying out this task, certain 
procedures and curriculums will be 
generally valid. It is not likely that any 
one procedure or curriculum will be 
universally valid.* 

Although faculty members are 
sometimes suspicious of and resistant 

[Continued on page 504| 


3Education for Modern Man. New York: Dial 
Press, 1946. pp. 141 and 143. 


College Tomorrow 


By ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON, JR. 


A Do-It-Yourself Plan Devised by a College Dean 


UTUMN, 1955, saw one hundred 
thousand more students enter 
American college and univer- 

sities than had enrolled a year earlier 
raising the total enrollment in higher 
education to 2,840,000. Year after 
year the number continues upward 
reminding us again and again that 
unless definite plans are soon made to 
expand greatly the capacity of our 
educational institutions, the day will 
be at hand when large numbers of 
well-qualified young men and women 
will be refused admission to college 
because the campus is crowded to the 
limit. 


Parents today know only too well 
that the “tidal wave of students,” 
as Registrar Ronald B. Thompson 


vividly pictures it, has already 
engulfed the elementary schools. It 
surges into the high schools, and soon 
it will roll in full swell over the 
campuses of colleges and universities. 
Now and then educators glance up 
from their immediate problems to see 
it looming ever higher on the horizon. 
For years it has risen before us. 
We have talked about it. We have 
viewed it with alarm, but as yet we 
have done little, if anything, about 
it. After all, how does one prepare 
to meet a tidal wave? 

Some educators have sought to 
banish their apprehensions by assert- 
ing that this is no new problem. They 
refer to the years following the 


Second World War when collegiate 
institutions were swamped by the 
flood of veterans who wanted the 
higher education which the G. I. Bill 
made available. “‘We managed to 
muddle through then,” they say in 
effect, ““and we can do it again.” 
But can we? That was a temporary 
struggle. The veterans graduated in 
a few years, and college enrollments 
dropped back several hundred thou- 
sand to meet the lagging expansion 
of physical facilities and instructional 
staff. The great wave of the future, 
however, promises to be permanent as 
each year sees more babies born in 
the United States than ever before. 
Last time we could excuse the flimsy, 
makeshift educational equipment 
hastily erected on many a campus 
because the veterans began to arrive 
in great numbers after only a few 
months advance notice. Next time 
we shall have been warned years 
ahead, and we should be prepared 
with something better than another 
hand-to-mouth program of “make 
do.” 

Some of the private colleges have 
already made their plans. In re- 
sponse to inquiries their officers have 
indicated that they will expand 
slightly to the full capacity of present 
facilities and instructional methods. 
Thereafter, they expect to sandbag 
their campuses against the rising 


flood by boosting tuition fees and 
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admission standards to whatever 
heights may be necessary to keep out 
the crowd. Such a policy should 
solve the financial problems of a 
college by bringing it only students 
from wealthy homes. It should also 
delight the college faculty by filling 
classes with top scholars from prepara- 
tory schools. But that policy will do 
little to meet the demand for higher 
education soon to come from several 
million young men and women 
qualified for college work but neither 
rich nor brilliant. Their cry will 
be heard, and it will be answered by 
state and municipal universities and 
by those private colleges in which a 
deeper sense of social responsibility 
shapes the educational policy. 
Increasing enrollment is, of course, 
not new in higher education. Today 
the number of college students is 
twice as high as it was twenty years 
ago. In 1950 the enrollment was ten 
times as large as it was in 1900. Past 
expansion has generally been effected 
by simple application of the multipli- 
cation table to campuses, classrooms, 
and teachers. New colleges have 
been established and old ones have 
grown by the rule of thumb—for 
every twenty-five additional students 
another instructor and another class- 
room. But rapidly mounting costs 
of construction and instruction render 
the possibility of adequate physical 
expansion questionable in the years 
ahead, particularly at crowded public 
universities which will soon be called 
upon to accept not just twice as 
many students as they now have but 
three or four times as many, or even 
more. Furthermore, there is a funda- 
mental factor that will preclude 
sufficient expansion on the old basis. 
As the number of college students 
shoots upward, the number of poten- 


ing ad infinitum. 
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tial college teachers will continue to 
go down. The age group of twenty- 
six to twenty-nine years, which 
includes most of the people who enter 
college teaching, will shrink until 
1962. At least for the next dozen 
years we shall do well if we can 
manage to replace those teachers who 
retire. Increased salaries will help 
recruit them, but no amount of 
financial inducement can _ produce 
enough qualified teachers to meet 
tomorrow’s classes on the same basis 
as they are met today. 


HAT, then, are we to do? As 

the years race by and this 
gigantic problem continues to con- 
front us, it becomes increasingly clear 
that the only practical way to prepare 
is to develop pedagogical methods 
with which the instructor can lead 
many instead of driving a few. This 
we can do if we dare to adopt a 
feature of the European system of 
university education which scholars 
so generally admire. Those univer- 
sities provide the means of learning, 
but it is left up to the student to use 
them or not, as he chooses. Rigorous 
examinations are held occasionally. 
If the student passes, it makes no 
difference how he has learned; if 
he fails, he is through. This aspect 
of an ancient educational system, 
which admits very few students, 
stands out in sharp contrast to the 
paternalistic methods with which we 
attempt to educate large numbers of 
students by required class attendance, 
required textbooks and collateral 
reading, required homework, required 
tests every few days, roll taking, 
personal checking, and mark record- 
“But, with the 
kind of students we get,” an educator 
wistfully complains, “the European 
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system would not work.” I suggest 
that it might. While the transition 
would doubtless be a bumpy one, I 
believe it will have to be made to 
work—at least in some universities— 
if higher education is to be made 
available to every young American 
ready for it and willing to work for it. 

It is not suggested that a college 
admit several times as many students 
as it is equipped to‘handle and turn 
them loose on campus to pursue 
higher education according to their 
several inclinations. Such a policy 
would quickly lead to chaos. Nor is 
it merely suggested that all classrooms 
be remodeled into large lecture halls 
so that everything can be taught in 
classes of several hundred each. Many 
courses cannot be taught that way. 
Furthermore, multiplying the size of 
the student body in residence would, 
in general, mean expanding dormitory, 
dining, and parking facilities several 
fold. More important than that con- 
sideration, however, is the fact that 
even at low-tuition public universities 
the cost of room and board in a 
community with limited opportunities 
for part-time employment would bar 
many a qualified high-school gradu- 
ate. What we need is a new plan 
under which the impecunious student 
can remain at home, work part or 
full time, and still get started on his 
college education. We also need a 
system under which the student 
whose ability and record promise only 
mediocre scholastic performance can 
be kept from taking up valuable 
space on campus until he has proved 
himself capable of doing good aca- 
demic work. Such a system could be 
established, I believe, by modernizing 
the old correspondence-course pro- 
gram and combining it with tech- 
nological advances in the realm of 
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electronic communications. 
see how this might be done. 


HE minimum exposure to the 

liberal arts required of all college 
students, regardless of specialty field, 
is now referred to as general educa- 
tion. While some colleges require 
the student to select an introductory 
course or two in each of the major 
divisions of the liberal arts, numerous 
colleges have developed a series of 
general-education courses that all 
students are required to take. Such 
survey courses or sample topic courses 
usually lend themselves to lecture pre- 
sentation. The introductory courses 
in some of the specialization areas can 
also be presented by the lecture 
method. If each student enrolled in 
those courses is put on his own 
responsibility to carry out all assign- 
ments, the instructor will not have to 
read and mark a stack of papers 
every few days for each class. If he 
can get help in preparing and grading 
a thorough final examination, he will 
need only to prepare his lectures. 
The lectures can be delivered to all 
whose natural or electronic ears bring 
them within range of his voice. Of 
course, some educational value would 
be sacrificed by cutting off the stu- 
dent’s opportunity to ask questions 
and make statements, but that defect 
could be corrected later in the 
program. 

The average college Freshman is 
eighteen years old. Legally, he is 
an adult. He is old enough to fight 
for his country, and, consequently, 
it is now being argued that he is old 
enough to vote. If, in addition, it 
could be established that he is old 
enough to make good use of an 
opportunity for higher education, the 
drudgery of teaching could be elimi- 
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nated, and a class of one thousand 
could be taught as easily as a class of 
twenty. Lecture programs could be 
developed to cover two years of 
college work—not only general-educa- 
tion courses, but also the first few 
courses in various areas of specializa- 
tion. Instead of all high-school 


graduates being admitted to the. 


freshman class, only those in the 
upper one-tenth (or whatever small 
fraction proved to be appropriate) of 
the graduating class would be ad- 
mitted to residence on campus. The 
remaining applicants would be en- 
rolled in the extension division at 
home. 

The Freshmen in residence would 
be given general-education courses in 
large lecture sections, and they would 
be expected to study without being 
continually prodded by homework to 
hand in, recitations, and tests. Each 
course of study would end with a 
long, comprehensive examination 
composed by psychometrists in con- 
sultation with the professor in charge 
of the course. Students who did 
poorly would be transferred to the 
extension division so that their places 
on campus could be taken by others 
who might better use the opportunity 
of “going”’ to college. 

In addition to some large, well- 
designed lecture halls and a testing 
bureau, the university undertaking 
such an experiment would need a 
television station. The lectures given 
Freshmen in residence would be 
recorded by kinescope and broadcast 
regularly at convenient hours to the 
extension-division students who would 
have at hand the same reading 
material and instructions issued to 
the resident students. At the end of 
the term, examinations could be 
given the extension students either 
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on campus or in public-school build- 
ings. Those who did well would 
receive full credit for the course. 
Those who failed could attempt the 
same course again, try other courses, 
or drop out of the program as they 
pleased. 

In support of this suggestion it can 
be pointed out that recent studies 
have revealed the following facts: 


1. There is in use in the United States 
today no less than one television set 
for every six persons, and the number 
of sets is rising rapidly. 

. A first-class television statior, can be 
erected on campus and equipped for 
less than the cost of a dormitory for 
two hundred fifty additional students. 

. Such a station can be operated at an 
annual cost no greater than the 
salaries of the additional instructors 
who would be needed to teach the 
additional two hundred fifty students. 


Yet with such a relatively modest 
expenditure, lectures in general-educa- 
tion and introductory courses, deliv- 
ered by the most experienced and 
effective teachers, could be brought 
to literally thousands of additional 
students. 

Lectures in many subjects could, 
of course, be broadcast by radio at 
less expense, using tapes recorded in 
the regular classes. Extension stu- 
dents beyond the range of the station 
could receive the lectures by mail 
and hear them on a phonograph or 
tape player which they would rent 
or buy. The latter arrangement 
would enable people to begin courses 
at any time of the year and to 
progress as rapidly or as slowly as 
they might desire. In this connection 
it should be noted that the day is 
apparently not far distant when 
television programs will be recorded 
on simple tape just as audio programs 
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are now recorded. Canned shows 
can then be broadcast at any con- 
venient time without the necessity of 
developing kinescope film, and they 
can be “played” at home through 
an attachment to the standard tele- 
vision set. 


ATURALLY, the Freshmen in 

residence would have certain 
advantages over their extension- 
division classmates at home. They 
could enjoy the social privileges of 
college life, but these might be 
interpreted as something of a reward 
for high scholarship. The arrange- 
ment would also prevent the mediocre 
student from devoting an undue 
amount of time to such activities. 
The resident student might also have 
some personal contact with his 
general-education instructors, and he 
would be able to study some courses 
that could not be presented properly 
by the lecture method. The latter 
opportunity might be made available 
to the best of the extension-division 
students by reserving all campus 
facilities for them during the summer. 
They could be admitted as resident 
students for one of the six-weeks 
summer terms, during which they 
could pursue in the customary manner 
one or two courses in their fields of 
interest not available in extension. 
In that way the more serious and 
able extension students could keep 
up with their campus classmates 
while living at home at minimum 
expense, working, and saving for 
residence study later on. The less 
able or casual students could progress 
or not as the spirit moved them. 
There would be no reason why an 
extension student who failed a course 
could not repeat it as many times as 
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he cared to since his enrollment would 
involve little expense to the school 
and would not necessitate the exclu- 
sion of another student. Slow stu- 
dents might eventually complete two 
years of college work at home after 
several years of study. Brilliant stu- 
dents could perhaps do so in a year. 
A certificate of the junior-college type 
might be awarded upon completion, 
and that would terminate successfully 
the coliege careers of a large number 
of young people. Those more gifted 
and determined would continue their 
studies on campus and earn a regular 
college degree. 

At universities where all or nearly 
all applicants are admitted to the 
freshman class it is not uncommon 
to find that two-thirds or more of the 
total enrollment consists of Freshmen 
and Sophomores. Many young people 
enter expecting to take only one or 
two years of college before going to 
work. Many others fall by the way- 
side for one reason or another. But 
of those who persist and start the 
junior year, only a negligible per- 
centage fail to finish and graduate. 
If, therefore, the freshman class in 
residence is limited, as already sug- 
gested, its size would represent only 
a small fraction of the class admitted 
under present procedure. In _ the 
same manner the sophomore residence 
class would also be drastically 
reduced the following year. The 
space on campus thus cleared could, 
with only moderate expansion of 
facilities, be used to accommodate at 
least three times as many junior 
and senior students as are now in 
residence. Indeed, such an expansion 
on the upper-college level could be 
effected with practically no increase 
in teaching staff or number of course 
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offerings. If such a prediction appears 
unrealistic, here are two reasons for 
it: First, upper-college classes are 
notoriously small, not because they 
have to be but because it has become 
the fashion to offer a far wider choice 
of courses on that level in each area 
of study than the number of potential 
students for those courses would 
justify. Consequently, in the vast 
majority of cases, the number of 
students in the class could be doubled 
or tripled without necessitating any 
change in current teaching procedure 
and without detracting from the 
value of the course. Second, the 
upper-college student will have had 
several years of experience doing 
college work on his own responsibility. 
That training will enable the instruc- 
tor to discontinue a great many of 
the tests and work reports which he 
must now assign, read, and grade, in 
order to keep the student working. 
All students who complete the first 
two years of college work either in 
residence or through extension and 
who want to continue would be 
admitted to the junior class in 
residence. Their last two years would 
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to describe the work of a 
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signed special responsibility for coun- 
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thus be devoted to study on campus 
in the field of specialization and in 
elective subjects that can best be 
presented in classes of twenty to 
thirty students. There they would 
enjoy all the traditional benefits of 
college life—personal contact with 
scholars, living away from home, 
social events, and so on. Furthermore, 
they would constitute a fairly 
homogeneous group of serious stu- 
dents who could play joyfully at play 
time but who at other times would 
take full advantage of the educational 
opportunity presented. Every high- 
school graduate would have his chance 
to pursue higher education as far as 
his ability and determination would 
carry him, but premium space on the 
college campus would be reserved for 
those who could and would earn a 
college degree. 

Numerous details and procedures in 
this proposal remain to be worked 
out. However, it is suggested that 
the method outlined in this paper is a 
definite means whereby provision for 
tomorrow’s horde of college students 
can be brought within the bounds of 
practicality. 
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students. This counselor was first 
added to the staff of the Student 
Counseling Bureau of the University 
of Minnesota in 1949, mainly as a 
result of a study of disabled veterans 
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which revealed that these students 
had particular problems requiring 
special attention. Although the vet- 
erans who were disabled received for 
the most part competent attention 
from the counselors, the evidence 
indicated that the particular needs of 
disabled veterans were not due to 
their being veterans but rather to 
their being disabled. Consequently, 
Miss Alice Christian was appointed 
to this position and has continued to 
serve in this capacity. 

The assumptions underlying this 
specialized aspect of the counseling 
program should be explicitly stated. 
First, this counselor for physically 
disabled students is not a rehabilita- 
tion counselor in the sense that that 
term is commonly used. She is 
concerned primarily with the stu- 
dent’s adjustment to the University. 
Most of the students she sees already 
have worked with a rehabilitation 
counselor, frequently in the State 
Department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and usually their educational 
and vocational decisions are quite 
well made. Occasionally this coun- 
selor will work with a student in the 
capacity of a rehabilitation counselor, 
but more frequently she will work 
with a student and his rehabilitation 
counselor in order to help the student 
adjust to college, just as counselors 
work with other students. 

Next, the counseling process itself 
is essentially the same regardless of 
whether the student is physically 
disabled or not. The student in all 
cases is regarded as an individual 
student, different from all other indi- 
viduals, with needs unique to himself, 
and the counselor strives to make the 
student comfortable, to help him 
operate efficiently, and to help him 
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maintain satisfactory personal rela- 
tionships. 

Although the counseling process is 
essentially the same for all students, 
certain individual peculiarities are 
found among the physically disabled 
that can be directly attributed to the 
physical disability. Physically dis- 
abled students are probably no more 
like one another than are non-disabled 
students, and generalizations are just 
as difficult to make about physically 
disabled students as about other 
groups of persons. Nevertheless, the 
physically disabled do have certain 
limitations, attitudes, and problems 
which, although analogous to the 
limitations, attitudes, and problems 
of other students, are directly influ- 
enced by the disabilities. 

These facts require that the coun- 
selor who works with disabled stu- 
dents have both special information 
and techniques to counsel these stu- 
dents appropriately. For instance, 
the counselor must know how various 
kinds of physical limitations should 
be considered in relationship to job 
opportunities and requirements; what 
limitations can be attributed to social 
attitudes, to legal and insurance 
regulations, and to employer atti- 
tudes; and what financial resources 
are available to assist disabled persons. 
In addition, the counselor must have 
a basic background of information 
regarding prosthetic devices and 
related medical information. 

Special kinds of relationships also 
must be maintained with other 


persons and agencies within the com- 
munity. Frequent consultations are 
necessary with medical personnel, 
with state and federal agencies sup- 
porting disabled students, and with 
families, 


friends, employers, and 
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teachers. The counselor frequently 
plays a special rdle on the rehabilita- 
tion team and must have a particu- 
larly good working relationship with 
rehabilitation counselors. 


HE enrollment in the University 
of Minnesota on the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Campus recently has 
approximated eighteen thousand. At 
registration time each student is asked 
to complete a personal information 
record and approximately go per cent 
of all students complete this form. 
Each student is asked if he has a 
physical disability and this question 
is answered affirmatively by between 
one and two per cent of the respond- 
ents. Thus, usually about two 
hundred physically disabled students 
can be found on the campus. The 
actual number is probably higher. 
During the six years the counselor 
for physically disabled students has 
been employed, the number of physi- 
cally disabled students seen by her 
each year has varied from gs to 127. 
Each year between one-half and two- 
thirds of these students are seen 
for the first. time, the remainder 
having been seen in previous years. 
The total number of interviews annu- 
ally conducted with these students 
has varied from 226 to 259, with the 
average disabled student having 
slightly more than 2.5 interviews, a 
figure comparable to that of other 
students counseled in the Student 
Counseling Bureau. The number of 
reports sent about these students 
each year is about 125 and the 
number of reports received is between 
80 and 100, figures considerably 
higher than those typical for other 
students. More reports are sent 
about these students because rela- 
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tively more of them come to the 
counselor because of referrals from 
other persons. The number of con- 
sultations this counselor has with 
persons outside her agency varies 
between 57 to 92 each year, again a 
figure which is considerably higher 
than that characterizing other stu- 
dents. Of the students seen during 
any given year, approximately 40 per 
cent are seen as pre-college students, 
that is they make their initial contact 
with this counselor before actual 
registration in the University. 

The physical disabilities of students 
seen include among other conditions 
cerebral palsy, asthma, various 
residuals of poliomyelitis, diabetes, 
rheumatic fever, cardiac conditions, 
congenital deformities, epilepsy, hear- 
ing losses (including complete deaf- 
ness), visual disabilities (including 
total blindness) , arrested tuberculosis, 
amputations, stuttering, neuropsychi- 
atric disabilities, brain injuries, back 
disabilities, knee disabilities, and 
various combinations of disabilities. 
These students either come to the 
counselor on their own initiative or 
are referred by such agencies as the 
State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the State Services for the 
Blind, the State Department of 
Health, the United States Veterans 
Administration, the City Board of 
Education, the County Sanitaria, 
high-schoo! counselors, physicians, the 
University Bureau of Loans and 
Scholarships, the University Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, the University 
staff members working in the Orienta- 
tion Program, the University Admis- 
sions Office, the University Disci- 
plinary Counseling Office, various 
University college counseling offices, 
and other counselors in the Student 
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Counseling Bureau. A_ relatively 
small number of students come 
without referral, perhaps less than 
10 per cent. 

The special counselor not only 
provides educational, vocational, and 
personal counseling to students just 
as these services are provided to 
other students, but she also provides 
a number of additional services. 
During a single year she arranged 
with University authorities for special 
parking permits, for special elevator 
keys for physically disabled students, 
for shortened registration procedures, 
for the reassignment of classrooms 
because some of the students were 
unable to transport themselves to the 
rooms in which these classes were 
originally scheduled, for special seats 
at football games, for special readers 
for blind students, for instructors to 
allow disabled students longer time 
in which to complete their examina- 
tions, and for special rooms in which 
the blind students and their readers 
may study. 

Inevitably this counselor has 
become much aware of the need to 
integrate the work she does with 
other University programs. Matters 
of educational planning and cur- 
riculum requirements are particularly 
relevant for her clients. Problems 
involving student housing, finance, 
employment, and health are encoun- 
tered here ‘as they are with all 
students and close relationships must 
be maintained with appropriate Uni- 
versity departments. The aspects of 
University life dealing with extra- 
curricular activities are particularly 
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important, and care must be taken 
that disabled students are not 
deprived of, or do not deprive them- 
selves of, the many resources available 
on the University campus. A great 
many people in the University and in 
the community must know of this 
counselor and her services just as she 
must know of the resources they 
provide. 

A counselor for disabled students 
quickly becomes aware of the special 
problems that they encounter. At 
present little is known about the 
adequacy of many psychological tests 
for students having certain kinds of 
physical disabilities. For instance, 
the assessment of the intellect of a 
student with severe cerebral palsy 
presents a real problem to the 
counselor. Another question is pre- 
sented when one asks, “Are the 
vocational interests of blind persons 
within an occupation similar to the 
interests of sighted persons doing that 
work?” 

The counselor also has a need for 
special kinds of information. Just 
what are the employment oppor- 
tunities for persons with certain dis- 
abilities? What are the limitations 
set by physical characteristics, partic- 
ularly in professional occupations 
requiring college training? And finally, 
as with all counselors, this counselor 
must constantly ask herself, “How 
effective are the things I am doing?” 
Just as little attention has been given 
to counseling physically disabled stu- 
dents so has little attention been 
given to the problem of evaluating 
such counseling. [Vol. XXVI, No. 9] 
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The College Library in World 
Affairs 


By HOWARD E. WILSON aynp GORDON E. SAMSON 


The Report of a Questionnaire Study 


N VIRTUALLY every college 

campus the library is one of 

the central features of the 
academic landscape, often of con- 
siderable architectural charm and 
beauty. In this article we are con- 
cerned with the functioning of the 
library in the total educative influence 
of the institution, and particularly 
with the contributions of the library 
to the development of international 
understanding, defined not only to 
include the politics of war and peace 
but in a deeper and more pervasive 
sense to include the variations in 
national culture and the study of 
civilization as a collective achieve- 
ment of nations. 

The importance of developing inter- 
national understanding need hardly 
be emphasized. The rdle of colleges 
and universities in that development 
has been ably presented in a recom- 
mendation from the Estes Park Con- 
ference, convened by the American 
Council on Education in 1949, which 
stated that 


. the area of education for international 
understanding is a fundamental responsi- 
bility of higher education—a _ respon- 
sibility that touches every aspect of the 
college and university. No field of 
teaching or research is wholly unrelated 
to the advancement of international 


understanding. To carry on this is not 
the job of any one department .. . It 
is the duty of every department.! 


Many writers have supported the 
concept of the library as an institution 
with an independent teaching func- 
tion—as something with more initia- 
tive and responsibility than a service 
agency alone. Louis R. Wilson and 
Maurice F. Tauber suggest that 
“administering the library at a teach- 
ing and research level involves the 
recognition of the idea that the 
library must play a positive, rather 
than merely passive, réle in university 
education.’? A recent book dealing 
with the réle of the library in college 
instruction devotes a chapter to 
emphasizing the “concept that the 
college library has educational func- 
tions and that the professional mem- 
bers of the library staff can contribute 
to the effectiveness of the teaching 
program of the college.”* Many ex- 


‘Nostrand, H. L., and Brown, F. J. The Role of 
Colleges and "Universities in International Under- 
standing. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Educatien, 1949. A report of a con- 
ference held at Estes Park, | Colorado, June 19-22, 
1949. (American Council on Education Studies, 
Series I—Reports of Committees and Confer- 
ences—Number 38). 

2The University Library: Its Organization, 
Administration and Functions. a Univer- 
sity of Chicago 1945. 3 

3Wilson well, H.; and 
Reed, Sarah R. The hina in Collen Instruction. 
New York: H. W. Wilson mpany, 1951. p. 282. 
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citing developments in library service 
can be found in institutions which 
have accepted this teaching concept. 
There the library has become a 
center, a laboratory, a workshop 
where faculty—including librarians— 
and students work together. Special 
study facilities, conference rooms, 
browsing rooms, and exhibition halls 
form parts of the physical structure 
of a modern library. The common 
library functions of providing books 
and materials for courses are essential 
and are ordinarily well discharged. 
This discussion is not concerned with 
these normal services but is limited 
to the “non-curricular” work of 
‘libraries as it specifically deals with 
the promotion of international under- 
standing. This phase of the library 
role in college education is worth 
independent analysis in view of the 
urgency of education about world 
affairs. As Strout has said: 

Implicit in amy discussion of international 
understanding revolving, as it does, 
around the basic concepts of interchange 
of ideas, opinions, and information, is 
the role of the library through its manifold 
programs of individual and group service 
by means of books and related materials.‘ 


In order to survey informally what 
university and college libraries were 
doing to promote international under- 
standing, a letter was sent in January, 
1955, to 96 representative college and 
university libraries, public and pri- 
vate, large and small.s Information 
was requested concerning the operat- 
ing rdle of the library as a factor in 


‘Strout, Donald E. “The University Library 
and International Understanding,” College and 
Research Libraries, X1 (April 1950), p. 106. 

5While the sampling was not a random selection 
from the list of accredited colleges and universities 
in the United States, every effort was made to 
consider geographic location, type of institution, 
and size (based on enrollment) in the selection. 
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the informal campus activities which 
contribute to the student’s education 
about other countries and about 
international affairs. Replies were 
received from 80 libraries—an 83-per 
cent return. The sample drawn and 
the institutions from which replies 
were received are classified in Table I 
by type, support, and enrollment. 
The study was part of a larger study‘ 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace on the 
general theme of “universities and 


TABLE I 


Tue Numser oF Lipraries SELECTED TO WHICH 
THE QUESTIONNAIRES WERE SENT AND 
NumBers FROM Wuicu 
Were ReEcEIVED 


Sample Returns 
awn Received 


(1) (2) (3) 


Type of Institutions— 

Universities 

Colleges 

Technical Schools 

Type of Support— 
Publicly controlled 
Privately controlled 

Size of Institution— 

Less than 2,500 students. . . 
2,500 to 4,999 students... . 
5,000 tO 9,999 students... . 

10,000 students and over... 


world affairs.” In the inquiry, 
librarians were asked to report on 
the rdle of the library as a factor 
in a “college way of life” which 
contributes to education about world 
affairs—descriptions of any projects 
by which the college library takes the 
initiative (outside activities which 
are a part of the regular curricular 
program) in directing students’ atten- 
tion to world affairs and enriching 
their understanding of international 
relations. 


6Wilson, Howard E. Universities and World 
Affairs. New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1951. 


= 

77 65 
10 9 

9 6 
60 
36 29 
18 14 
27 24 
27 22 
24 20 
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HE majority of the 80 librarians 

replying are committed to the 
concept of the broader, initiatory 
educational function of the college 
library. In fact, only one librarian 
appeared to reject this function. He 
stated that he was “always ready to 
discuss with either the instructor or 
student problems involving the 
library and give them all the help 
that it is possible to do,” but he did 
not think “that the library is a 
teaching branch of the university.” 
While the majority of the librarians 
appeared to accept the concept of 
the teaching function of the library 
and its responsibilities in promoting 
international understanding, only a 
few spoke out strongly on this point. 
The librarian of a technological school 
wrote: 
Your letter would evoke, had I the time 
to write it, a rather long discourse on the 
contributions of the library as a factor 
in lifeat . . . Wecertainly do participate 


in affairs beyond the walls of the library, 


and within them in activities other than 
providing books to be read in connection 
with course work . . . we have been and 
are interested in the larger sphere of the 
library. This does not mean that we are 
trying to graft appendages to the library 
in the hope of increasing its size or scope 
but rather that we are trying to make 
the resources of the library more generally 
useful in the educational program. 


A librarian in a state university wrote: 


The prime purpose of the . . . library is, 
of course, to support teaching and 
research, but we interpret this to mean 
more than merely supplying materials 
and space. We also promote the Uni- 
versity’s aims through a program of 
activities, which ... is founded upon 
the proposition that the library can itself 
be an effective educational instrument. 

. the University Library staff has an 
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active and important réle to play in the 
University’s educational program and 
finds a variety of means to achieve it. 

The majority of the librarians who 
responded were somewhat apologetic 
about the contributions of their 
libraries to the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. One librarian 
of a large municipal university wrote, 
“I regret to report that we have done 
little in recent years, beyond our 
normal service to curricular and 
research needs to contribute 
directly to education about world 
affairs.” Another stated that “un- 
fortunately, we have no unique or 
continuing program organized for 
emphasizing world affairs.” Natur- 
ally, not all activities are particularly 
appropriate to all institutions, but it 
would seem that there is a_ basic 
minimum of activity in the promotion 
of international understanding which 
is within the scope of virtually every 
college library. Beyond this mini- 
mum, the opportunities for the promo- 
tion of international understanding 
certainly vary from institution to 
institution. The data gathered in 
this survey seem to indicate that, 
except in a very few institutions, the 
fullest use of opportunities in this 
field is not being made. 

“College libraries . .. have always 
reflected the educational theories of 
the institutions of which they... 
[are] a part.”” The philosophy of the 
college and of the administration 
determines to a large extent just 
how the libraries take advantage of 
the opportunities for more imagina- 
tive service. Unfortunately, some 
college administrators view the library 


7Branscomb, Harvie. ‘The Future of Libraries 
in Academic Institutions, III,” Harvard Library 
Bulletin, 111 (Autumn, 1949), p. 339. 
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largely as a storehouse and distribu- 
tion center for books, and fail to 
provide adequate financial and moral 
support to enable the library to 
assume its proper réle in the college 
setting. Others acknowledge and 
accept the teaching function of the 
library but do not provide adequate 
support to enable the library staff 
to do very much beyond acquiring 
and distributing books for curricular 
and research needs. 

Another aspect of the situation 
which inhibits full use of library 
possibilities is the division which 
exists on many campuses between the 
academic faculty and the professional 
library staff. Relegation of librar- 
ians to a lower prestige status in the 
academic community does much to 
prevent their taking active and posi- 
tive leadership in both curricular and 
non-curricular activities. Part of this 
is due to inadequate scholarly 
training of many librarians, but even 
within the limits thus imposed there 
appears to be room for closer co-opera- 
tion between faculty and librarians. 

Many reasons are given by librar- 
ians for the lack of attention being 
paid by the library staff to its 
responsibilities in informal educa- 
tion for international understanding. 
Among these are inadequate staff, 
lack of time, the departmental organi- 
zation structure of the library, and 
physical facilities. An inadequate 
physical setting, for example, does 
impose considerable limitations upon 
the work of the library staff. A 
library which has no space for confer- 
ence rooms, study halls, or browsing 
rooms, and which is uninviting in 
appearance, may be able to do 
relatively little beyond the mere 
storage and distribution of books. 
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Yet at one distinguished university 
the library staff was conducting 
several lecture series long before the 
construction of a new library provided 
the space for such activities in its own 
building. The library. staff does not 
have to confine its activities to the 


library building. 


HE library staff has a responsi- 

bility to survey the total college 
scene with its many activities in 
order to determine where library 
materials can be used. Some librar- 
ians stated that there were many 
student and faculty organizations 
which served to stimulate interest in 
world affairs. The librarians have 
not discharged their responsibilities 
unless they have ensured that library 
materials are being used where they 
can be used and that there are not 
areas in which the library could take 
a more positive réle. 

The table which follows lists, in 
order of emphasis, the activities 
carried on by 80 library staffs in the 
promotion of international under- 
standing, as reported in the replies 
to the letters of inquiry already 
referred to: 

Activity 

Regular programs of exhibits 

Bulletin board displays 

Special exhibits 

Assistance to groups interested in inter- 
national affairs 

Special rooms or collections devoted to 
world affairs 

Provision of space to groups interested in 
international affairs 

Provision of book reviews or book lists... . 

Participation in radio or TV_ pro- 
graming 

Sponsorship of lectures and/or discussion 


‘ 
| 
7 
The personal activities of staff members.. . 6 
Use of foreign student assistants........ 4 
Sponsorship of concerts and art displays 
3 
2 
agement of students’ libraries. . . . 2 
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The most common activity of 
libraries in the promotion of inter- 
national understanding the 
sponsorship of a continuous or regular 
program of exhibits, many of which 
were related to world affairs. Many 
were book exhibitions designed pri- 
marily to reflect the library’s resources 
in many fields, including world affairs; 
other programs were more largely 
cultural in outlook and _ included 
exhibits of arts and crafts from 
various countries. The librarian of a 
large state university wrote: “Our 
activities are comprised pretty much 
in a modest exhibition program which 
is aimed primarily at directing atten- 
tion to the varied stock of a large 
library. . . . Normally in a year’s 
program we will include several which 
bear on . . . other countries.” 


The librarian of a medium-sized 
state institution reported: 
The library has 26 exhibition cases 


throughout the building which are 
changed on the average of once each 
month. ... At all times the library 
has several cases devoted to world affairs. 
An estimated one-third of all exhibits are 
directly related to world affairs. They 
usually take two forms: “spot” exhibits 
featuring a particular country in which 
are arranged posters, pamphlets, and 
books about that country, or an exhibit 
giving information as well as showing 
material available about some current 
topic of political or economic significance 
which may or may not be a current 
controversial topic. 

Many libraries reported the use 
of special exhibits designed to promote 
international understanding. Often 
the exhibits were keyed_ to special 
events such as United Nations Day 
or the presence on the campus of 
foreign visitors. The librarian of a 
small liberal-arts college wrote: 
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. we make a very special point of 
exhibiting material relating to the subject- 
matter and the speaker for any special 
lectures on the campus. We have found 
that this exhibition material should be 
on display two or three days before a 
lecture, and held over for a comparable 
period of time after the speech. We 
believe that this material . . . should be 
on open shelves or tables, where interested 
students may actually have an oppor- 
tunity to read the articles which we call 
to their attention, and in some instances 
entire books. It is also our custom to 
take note of special occasions such as the 
United Nations Day. 

The librarian of a large state 
university wrote: 

We have a fairly large number of 
foreign students on our campus and 
[a staff member] has been putting on 
from time to time a series of exhibits 
which include books, periodicals, handi- 
craft, pamphlets, and photographs of 
particular foreign countries. These ex- 
hibits have been arranged by [the staff 
member] but each one has been in 
co-operation with students who are on 
our campus from these particular 
countries. ... The results have been 
very satisfactory because the students 
bring thejr own personal materials to use 
in the exhibits. Also the exhibits are 
not under glass but are on tables and 
bulletin board arrangements which make 
it possible for the brochures to be 
handled and the photographs to be 
examined closely. . . . 


BOUT half of the librarians 
responding reported the use of 
bulletin-board displays in the promo- 
tion of international understanding. 
The questionnaire data did not afford 
any description of the displays, but 
visits to college campuses indicate 
that in too many situations such 
displays have been allowed to degen- 
erate into a hopeless clutter of items. 
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Notices of lectures held several 
months ago and of scholarships 
already awarded compete for atten- 
tion with more current items. In 
some cases, however, efforts are made 
to keep the displays current, concise, 
purposeful, pertinent, and interesting. 
Wor example, the large main hall at 
one state university library has been 
set aside as a meeting place for 
students. Here they may sit and 
talk between classes and while waiting 
for friends. Two large bulletin 
boards on each side of the entrance 
door are used for running notices of 
campus and community events, lec- 
tures, and so on. Display stands 
for more general notices are placed 
throughout the room—one contains 
the current “News Map of the 
Week,” and others are devoted to 
scholarship announcements, travel 
folders, and the like. Since all users 
of the library must pass through 
this very attractive room, and many 
linger, the displays are an effective 
educative influence. 

A visit to the modern library 
building on another campus gives a 
totally different impression. While 
the physical setting was most attrac- 
tive, the atmosphere was not a 
stimulating one. The “browsing 
corner,” while quite attractively 
furnished, contained no eye-catching 
displays of books or other devices 
designed to stimulate interest in 
some aspect of the library stock; the 
bulletin boards were tucked away in 
one corner of the library and seemed 
to ask to be passed by. An unofficial 
source close to university affairs 
remarked that “the library staff has a 
new building but it lacks funds to 
operate a program.” 

Many of the libraries report assista- 
ance to groups interested in world 
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affairs, such as the student Inter- 
national Relations Clubs. Such assist- 
ance includes acting as a depository 
for the books of the club, preparing 
reading lists, assisting in finding 
material and in planning exhibits and 
programs. In one library the curator 
of the international-relations collec- 
tion advises and aids participation 
in and organization of intercollegiate 
conferences relating to the Inter- 
national Relations Club and the 
United World Federalists. In another 
library, the library staff helps the 
student council with its yearly inter- 
college session on world affairs by 
providing book lists and other mate- 
rial. The librarian of a small liberal- 
arts college for women reported that 


. except for buying the current books 
and magazines and displaying them, the 
library does not take the initiative, the 
students take the initiative themselves. 
They have their International Relations 
Club which has group meetings, arranges 
discussions, sets up displays. We give 
them the help they need. The student 
council arranges each year one big inter- 
college session on world affairs. 


Special rooms or special collections 
are provided by about one-third of 
the libraries. In some, current books 
on world affairs are housed on open 
shelves in browsing rooms; in others, 
special collections are maintained. 
One library has such a collection 
devoted exclusively to those materials 
designed to direct students’ attention 
to world affairs referred to as “‘the 
far places collection.” 


HE particular concern of the 
library is books and_ bookish 
affairs and yet it is most surprising 
that libraries do not do more in the 
way of book reviewing and sponsoring 
talks on recent books, which would 
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ordinarily include some related to 
world affairs. It is realized, of course, 
that the library staff may not be 
expert in the content of the selections, 
but it can ask members of the 
academic faculty to review books. 
Only one institution reported that a 
member of the library staff conducted 
a “Great Books” group in the 
library which “inevitably concerns 


itself with current parallels in world 
affairs.” Only one librarian reported: 


. . I also preface our monthly new 
booklist, which goes to our faculty, and 
which is available in various places to 
our students, with a single page of 
comment ranging over a wide area of 
library-connected subjects. Much of this 
comment I believe and hope has been of 
the kind that also contributes to a broad 
view of the complexities of the present 
world situation. Many of these pieces 
have had distribution far beyond our 
campus. . . . Several pieces have been 
quoted in newspapers throughout [the 
state] and some of them have been used 
in their entirety on the editorial pages. 


Closely related to book talks is 
the sponsorship of lectures or discus- 
sion groups. Only eight libraries 
reported such sponsorship. One librar- 
ian stated that 


. for a number of years a weekly 
lecture forum program has been held in 
the Browsing Room... . The University 
Library is the moving force in making 
arrangements for the series although 
we receive extremely good co-operation 
from a variety of sources. These pro- 
grams range over a wide area but many 
of them are concerned with international 
relations, world affairs, and the cultural 
aspects of other countries. The speakers 
are usually members of this faculty 
although visiting scholars are utilized. 


In another institution the weekly 


discussion groups occasionally base 
their discussions on recent books. 
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Friday night coffee hour, sponsored 
by the student browsing room com- 
mittee and the library, is an informal 
discussion period held in one of the 
libraries reporting. One librarian of 
a medium-sized state university 
wrote: 


. In the several lecture series which 
this library carries on throughout the 
academic year, we have paid particular 
attention in the last year or so to speakers 
who might bring to the student body 
and faculty something of their experiences 
in foreign countries or their work in 
world affairs. 


This same library takes cognizance 
of the campus and community hap- 
penings and uses them to advantage. 
For example, when a local author 
publishes a new book he is asked to 
lecture on it; when the School of 
Foreign Affairs had a visiting pro- 
fessor from Mexico on its staff, the 
library learned of his interest in 
bullfighting and arranged for him to 
lecture on “The Metaphysics of 
Bullfighting”—a lecture which, under- 
standably, proved very popular. 


NLY a few of the libraries which 

report radio or television pro- 
graming have any regularly organ- 
ized program. The curator of the 
international-relations collection in 
one library assists the campus radio 
station in the preparation of scripts 
and in obtaining recorded interviews 
with United Nations officials. Another 
library reported a series of library 
talks over the state university radio 
station in which some of the program 
subjects contributed to a world-wide 
outlook. Only one library reported 
sponsoring a series of television pro- 
grams. The series entitled 
“What Else Was Happening: a Study 
in Perspectives,” in which a key 
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event in the state’s history was 
related to concurrent happenings 
around the world. 

Only one library, which is located 
in a technological college, reported 
the sponsorship of a regular series of 
film showings, ranging from technical 
subjects to world affairs. This library 
was fortunate in having a small 
projection room. 

Very important aspects of the 
work of libraries in promoting inter- 
national understanding are the per- 
sonal activities of staff members. As 
one librarian stated: 

... It is a little difficult to describe 
what seem to me to be our most effective 
activities in this area—the personal 
activities. One member of our staff 
was in England on a Fulbright year 
before last, and he has since his return 
been in frequent correspondence with 
students and teachers abroad, some of 
whose articles he has succeeded in 


channeling into several magazines in this 


country. He, along with other members 
of the staff, has been in a habit for some 
time of introducing students here into 
correspondence with persons of like 
interests abroad. Other members of the 
staff have spent time abroad within the 
past two years on exchange programs and 
as students. The number of foreigners 
who stop off here, and who are enter- 
tained by various members of the library 
staff at teas, receptions, cocktail parties, 
etc., is large, and includes the usual 
variety. As a research library we try to 
participate in the intellectual activities 
of our time, and of our several fields of 
interest, without regard to geographical 
boundaries. 
Another librarian stated that “the 
Staff Association of the Library has 
taken the initiative in shipping books 
to libraries abroad and has assisted 
other campus groups in such projects.” 
Only three libraries reported the 
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use of foreign student assistants. As 
one librarian wrote: ““We make an 
effort to employ as student assistants 
young men and women from other 
countries, and naturally they spread 
a good deal of information about their 
home countries.” 


S HAS been stated it was not 
the intent of this article to 
determine the specific activities which 
should be undertaken by libraries in 
the promotion of international under- 
standing. No program of library 
activity in this area should be judged 
outside its college setting. The 
survey does seem to make clear that, 
except for a very few institutions, 
libraries have not played the réle 
which they could play and which they 
should be encouraged to play in 
college life. The library is a mag- 
nificent academic resource too fre- 
quently used mechanically, with its 
services and activities limited to the 
provision of books for reading in 
courses, and with its educational 
initiative limited. Inadequate use of 
the library must be regarded as 
inefficient use of available resources, 
and charged against poor college 
administration. What better institu- 
tion exists on the campus for the 
sponsorship of book talks or discussion 
groups related to world affairs? What 
better institution exists on the campus 
for the sponsorship of book-review 
programs over the local radio or 
television station? The college admin- 
istration, the faculty, and the library 
staff all have responsibilities for the 
development of increasingly imagina- 
tive educational service on the part 
of the library as a central feature of 
the academic environment with as 

yet unrealized potential. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 9] 


Toward Continuous College 
Self-Study’ 


No previous decade has witnessed 
so widespread an effort among institu- 
tions of higher learning to study and 
evaluate their programs. An essential 
outcome of this self-appraisal is the 
disposition to continue to appraise 
and toimprove. The cycle never ends. 

Since 1940, Tuskegee Institute has 
employed the All Institute Conference 
as a technique to foster continuous 
self-study. This school-opening con- 
ference of faculty and staff, and later 
with student representation, grew 
out of a self-study conducted in 
co-operation with the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education (1939-41). This 
paper will attempt to describe briefly 
our use of this technique and to 
appraise the results after fifteen years 
of operation. 

The purpose of these conferences, 
as originally stated, was to develop 
among faculty members an active 
concern for educational matters im- 
portant to the operation of the 
Institute’s program, to ensure more 
extensive participation of faculty 
members in educational planning and 
policy making, and to bring about 
more co-operation in carrying out the 
courses of action agreed upon. Stu- 
dents were first included as partici- 
pants in the fourth conference (1944). 

In 1940, the faculty at its final 
spring meeting voted to adopt the 


'Reported by I. A. Derbigny, Vice-President, 
uskegee Institute. 


plan to have an All Institute Confer- 
ence and voted further that an 
institute-wide committee, composed 
of heads of instructional units and 
one member elected by each unit of 
the faculty, be charged with the 
responsibility for planning, organiz- 
ing, and operating the conference. 
These recommendations were ap- 
proved by the president and this 
pattern has been retained to the 
present time. 

The planning committee of the 
first conference realized that the 
faculty would wish to present many 
problems, so a canvass was made by a 
subcommittee in early June and 
several hundred statements were 
obtained. These were classified into 
six classes, and six small committees 
of from three to five faculty members 
were each requested to study the 
material from one of the classifications 
and to develop an agenda for group 
discussion. The reports of these sub- 
committees were presented to the 
planning committee and finally 
adopted as the agenda for the group 
sessions of the two-day conference. 

The procedures developed for plan- 
ning and operating the first conference 
have since been followed with some 
modification. Present procedure is 
essentially as follows: The planning 
committee after informal canvass, 
selects the broad problem or theme, 
subcommittees are assigned problems, 
and an agenda is agreed upon. The 
opening general session usually in- 
cludes a keynote statement, based 
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upon the theme, given by a visiting 
resource person, and often a panel 
discussion by faculty members on 
some salient aspect of the problem. 
The several groups, usually with the 
aid of a visiting resource person, 
each discuss a specific aspect of the 
general problem and report at the 
final general session. During the 
year the faculty and officers work 
toward solutions as before. 

The inclusion of student repre- 
sentatives at the fourth (1944) annual 
session was a natural development, 
for this conference was designed to 
discover means for improving student 
performance in the classroom and out 
of it. This could not be done effec- 
tively without knowing students’ re- 
actions to various instructional and 
guidance activities. Sixteen student 
leaders, representing all areas, were 
invited to attend. The response was 
unanimous and the effect of their 


participation exceeded our most opti- 


mistic expectations. Never before 
were the faculty so keenly aware of 
students’ problems and their own 
shortcomings in meeting them. The 
open statements of these youths rather 
than their occasional belligerence 
toward campus regulations made 
many subject-matter partisans will- 
ing, for the first time, to consider 
students’ opinions. 

Students have participated in all 
but three of the conferences since 
1944, and the number of participants 
has grown from sixteen to thirty. 
The faculty voted to exclude students 
from three conferences, arguing that 
the subject-matter would not be of 
material interest to them. Since 1950, 
the faculty vote to include students 
has been unanimous. 

The theme of the 1951 conference, 
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Policies and Procedures for Develop- 
ing Better Human Relations at 
Tuskegee Institute, was so pervasive 
that the participating students sub- 
sequently organized a one-day campus- 
wide student conference on this theme. 
The attendance and participation 
were excellent, and the students 
invited twelve faculty members to 
attend. Similar student conferences 
have been held each year since, and 
this seems now to be an established 
part of the conference program. 

It is not possible to list completely 
the results of the All Institute Con- 
ference over a fifteen-year period. 
The summary following is indicative, 
rather than comprehensive: 


The conference has made possible a 
broader base for establishing policies 
in which students, faculty, and admin- 
istration are included. Students serve 
on standing committees primarily con- 
cerned with student affairs. Faculty 
committees report directly to the 
faculty. There is increased recognition 
by the faculty of its responsibility for 
policy in regard to instruction, guid- 
ance, and research. 

Communication within the Institute has 
improved. All faculty members and 
student participants receive copies of 
the proceedings of the conference and of 
committee reports. Faculty groups, 
student groups, and faculty-student 
groups discuss important problems 
frequently and more freely. The 
columns of the student newspaper 
reflect greater understanding of the 
operation of the Institute. Faculty 
and students have had more oppor- 
tunity to work with persons who have 
come as visiting advisers. There is 
greater realization by the faculty and 
students that the Institute operates in 
the open and by the administration 
that candor pays rich dividends in 
co-operation and morale. 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


The continual discussion of problems 

and proposed solutions has resulted in 
a greater realization that we can learn 
from each other. Interclass visitation 
is welcomed by most of the instructors. 
Much has been learned from visiting 
resource persons. Co-operative course 
planning has increased. Faculty mem- 
bers better understand student prob- 
lems, and they are giving more time to 
individual student conferences. Stu- 
dents are becoming aware of their 
responsibility for their own growth and 
development. 

If this description of the All Insti- 
tute Conference programs and activi- 
ties appears a straight and unbroken 
record of progress, such was by no 
means the case. It appears so in 
retrospect because the valleys are 
obscured by the peaks. There was 
considerable criticism and much 
obstruction at the beginning when 
it was felt that the administration 
was “selling the faculty a bill of 
goods.” After fifteen years a few 


faculty members still do not favor 


the conference. Dissenting faculty 
members have saved us from making 
many serious blunders. 

Also, it is not suggested that the 
conference was the only method of 
approach or necessarily the best. 
However, it was clearly the prime 
mover in the activities listed. As 
one of our professors contends, all of 
this could have been accomplished 
more rapidly and with less ado 
simply by having the president 
appoint the necessary committees. 
Perhaps so, but most of us here doubt 
it. Would it then have made possible 
the growth among faculty, students, 
and officers that no one here denies? 
The democratic process is slower, but 
it is more certain to bring about 
natural development of ideas and 
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practices and consequently a more 
permanent pattern of action. The 
so-called logical changes made by 
administrative fiat too frequently 
slough off leaving the subsoil bare 
and barren. 


A Laboratory Course in 
Group Discussion’ 


Students’ errors at two extremes 
beset the teacher of group discussion. 
At one end of the spectrum is the 
overinformed but uncommunicative 
student who loves to make highly 
formalized reports on library erudition 
he is not the master of, especially if 
he can illustrate his work with colored 
slides, a film strip, or even a movie 
short. At his worst, this student 
does no more than read a learned, 
plagiarized composition straight out 
of the encyclopedia. At the opposite 
end of the spectrum is the uninformed 
but garrulous student who in solemn 
truth is totally ignorant of his subject. 
But he dotes on “exploring” it before 
the class, world without end, as 
though he were Old Adam himself, 
and this the first appearance of the 
topic on earth. These and other 
difficulties of handling group dis- 
cussion may be successfully avoided 
by laboratory methods, with constant 
participation of the teacher from the 
initial selection of topics to the final 
group presentation and forum dis- 
cussion. 

This article presents briefly some 
procedures followed in such a labora- 
tory course and outlines objectives 
the student may aspire to reach. 
This material derives from a two-hour 
course in group discussion, designed 


‘Reported by Carl Lefevre, Professor of English 
and Speech, Chicago Teachers College. 
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to follow a basic eight-hour com- 
munication course offering instruction 
in reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking, and an introduction to 
library investigations and reports. 
Because of time limitations, the 
discussion course requires no text- 
book; the general aim is to impel 
the student to learn by doing. The 
student follows a departmental 
syllabus and is guided by lectures 
and criticism from his teacher, with 
considerable class criticism in addition. 

This course offers principles and 
methods of group discussion as it 
should be practiced in a democratic 
society. The faculty makes a sus- 
tained effort to inculcate the attitude 
of seeking the area of agreement, as 
intelligent, mature citizens are ex- 
pected to do in all walks of life and 
in many situations both private and 
public. The course involves instruc- 
tion and practice in the functions of 


the committee, the symposium, the 
panel, and the forum, with particular 
attention to the réles of the chairman 
or moderator, panel and symposium 
speakers, and the intelligent speaker 


from the forum floor. Each round 
begins with final selection of topics 
in class, and then proceeds directly 
to formation of committees, actual 
committee work, group presentations, 
followed by forum discussion involv- 
ing the class as a whole, and 
finally evaluation by the instructor 
and the group. If classes are limited 
to twenty students, it is possible to 
conduct three rounds during a 
semester by treating the midterm 
and final examination periods as 
regular class sessions of two academic 
hours. There are no written exami- 
nations. 

One of the main problems of this 
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course is to organize the students 
quickly and effectively into a cohesive 
working group that periodically can 
be subdivided into active committees. 
Typically, the instructor gives an 
orientation lecture at the first meeting 
and is followed by the members of 
the class who give brief, individual 
self-introductions. At the second class 
meeting, discussion topics are deter- 
mined by class discussion (and finally 
by the instructor’s approval) for the 
number of committees desired for the 
first round. The best results usually 
are obtained with committees of 
three to five students. 

The committees do some of their 
work in class, guided by student 
chairmen, student secretaries chosen 
by the committee members keep 
records; but individual students must 
do additional work outside the class 
on assignments from committees. The 
committee whose project matures 
most rapidly makes the first presenta- 
tion, and the others follow in the 
most practicable order; students who 
have completed their presentations 
begin thinking at once of possible 
topics for the next round and may 
make exploratory beginnings on their 
preparation. The instructor and the 
students briefly evaluate each group 
presentation as soon as it has been 
concluded, and the instructor may in 
addition require a written report 
of each committee. After the com- 
pletion of a round, the instructor 
leads the class in discussion of lessons 
to be learned from the performance 
and group experience. Then, he 
quickly reorganizes the class into 
committees for the second round. 
Occasional tape recordings for play- 
back outside class, supplemented 
by mimeographed speech check lists 
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for use by the instructor and students, 
sharpen up the work for the individual 
student. So much for organizational 
procedure. What are the objectives? 

Following is a summary in tabular 
form of the objectives we ask our 
students to seek: 


To learn how to plan, prepare, and 
conduct group discussions through 
committee work: the formal symposium, 
the informal panel, and the forum 

To learn to differentiate, through observa- 
tion and practice, among the réles 
of t 2 chairman (or moderator), the 
pane..st, and the speaker from the 
floor 

To discover how to use successfully the 
skills and attitudes of formal group 
discussion in the less formal, less 
clearly organized activities of evetyday 
life 

To develop an understanding of the 
function of group discussion in a 
democratic society 

To acquire and cultivate the intelligent, 
co-operative attitudes that are essential 
to all fruitful discussion, both private 
and public—the most fundamental 
objective of all. Some of these attitudes 
are the following: 

Seeking the area of agreement (the 
exact opposite of debating) 

Listening to other group members so 
as to adapt one’s comments to the 
actual statements of others 

Developing the ability to participate 
and contribute as a member of a 
group 

Penetrating below the surface of the 
topic 

Deepening the discussion so as to 
explore its relationships to other 
topics 


To help the students avoid the 
danger of being either overinformed 
and uncommunicative or uninformed 
and garrulous, we stress from the 
very outset the importance of intel- 
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ligent selection of topics and thorough 
preparation. The students originally 
suggest the topics, but since they are 
always subject to the judgment of 
the instructor, he assumes a degree of 
responsibility for the success of each 
group presentation. He approves 
topics only if they seem adapted to 
adequate handling by committees of 
students, to clear-cut reference assign- 
ments for individual preparation, and 
to public discussion with audience 
participation in the final phase of 
the presentation—the forum discus- 
sion. The instructor takes for granted 
that every student will use the 
library and reference techniques 
learned in his basic communication 
course, along with interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, or any other method that 
will yield essential information. Ifa 
group fails to prepare adequately for 
a group presentation, they may be 
penalized by failing marks for that 
performance; in practice, however, 
the mere prospect of their being held 
thus strictly to account obviates 
inadequate preparation. The excel- 
lence of preparation achieved by 
students in this course is often remark- 
able; they seem to outdo themselves. 

The efficient use of class time is 
all-important in a two-hour course in 
group discussion which has twenty 
students in each section. A class 
period of two successive academic 
hours gives maximum flexibility and 
full use of the total 32 academic hours 
each semester, including midterm 
and final examination periods. There 
is no regular “break” during the two- 
hour period, because it would frustrate 
the achievement of flexibility in use 
of time, especially when committees 
are in session. At least one full, 
uninterrupted meeting of 100 minutes 
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is devoted to committee work before 
each round begins. 

If the instructor limits each pre- 
sentation and discussion strictly to 
§© minutes, he can squeeze a round 
involving four committees of five 
members into two 2-hour periods. 
By making systematic use of indi- 
vidual speech check lists, the instruc- 
tor can also limit class time spent 
in criticism to a satisfactory mini- 
mum. Then, one 50-minute period 
after a complete round should suffice 
for a round-up class discussion, and 
in the remaining hour of that period 
he can reorganize the class for the 
next round, provided, of course, that 
he has required the students to give 
some advance thought to new topics. 
The following week, after one more 
full 2-hour period for committee 
work in class, the first two groups 
usually can make themselves ready 
for their appearance before the class 
a week later. This schedule demands 
much thought and foresight on the 
part of the instructor, but it pays 
off in maximum experience for the 
students. 

There should be as many rounds 
as possible each semester, with ade- 
quate but not excessive class criticism 
and discussion, supplemented by suc- 
cinct professional evaluation by the 
instructor. So far as possible, every 
member of the class serves as a 
committee chairman and moderator 
once during the semester; there should 
surely be no student who does not at 
least serve once as recorder for a 
committee. 

The successful teacher in this group- 
discussion laboratory organizes and 
plans so well that superficially he may 
seem to fade out of the picture almost 
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completely during considerable periods 
of class time. His secret lies in 
stimulating the students to do some- 
thing for themselves, and in this 
process functioning as if he were 
their self-chosen consultant and 
adviser. It looks as though the 
students had taken over and were 
running the class themselves. Such 
teaching can make this course the 
most popular one in a department, 
not because it is a snap, but because 
it is the opposite, a course that 
demands and gets a truly astonishing 
maximum of each student’s very best 
constructive energies. 


Class Use of Television 


Educators at the State University 
of Iowa have begun the second phase 
of the nation’s first test of closed- 
circuit television in decentralizing a 
large, lecture-size class into small 
discussion groups with an electronic 
“pipeline” to the leader. A  go- 
student class in American Govern- 
ment will be the experimental group. 
Some will be ‘‘on camera” with the 
professor in the studio of the Tele- 
vision Center, while the others follow 
and join the discussions by means 
of monitor sets and roving micro- 
phones in two near-by viewing rooms. 
Then, during the spring semester, the 
same instructor, James Murray, will 
teach the same material to two 
different control groups without using 
TV. One will be a large class, with 
the instructor lecturing; the other a 
small discussion-type class with con- 
siderable student participation. The 
University examination service will 
assist in testing the comparative 
performances of the three groups. 


The Yale University Alumni Fund 
campaign for 1954-55 has concluded 
with a_ record-breaking total of 
$1,302,324.50, the largest gift of 
unrestricted funds ever contributed 
to a college or university through 
its alumni fund in any one year. 
This year’s total represents an 
increase of $218,000 over the amount 
contributed last year, and marks the 
fifth straight year in which contribu- 
tions to the Fund have exceeded 
$1,000,000. This is also the sixteenth 
consecutive year in which contribu- 
tions to the Fund have topped those 
of the previous year. 


A srvpy of why students leave 
college before graduation will be 
carried on at the University of 
Illinois with the class of 1955 as the 
“guinea pigs.” President Morey says 
that he has asked the Office of 
Admissions and Records to trace all 


those Freshmen who entered together. 


in September, 1951, and who would 
have graduated in June, 1955, had 
their college careers not been inter- 
rupted. The findings will be related 
to their high-school records both as 
to the success in college of those who 
made the grade and as to the possible 
lack of it of those who dropped out. 
The study will attempt to set down 
why all who left the University did 
so, and where they went when they 
left. 


Cuemicat aspects of nuclear energy 
will be the subject of a course to be 


offered during the fall semester at 
Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
purpose of the course is to discuss 
some of the many problems of a 
chemical nature which arise in the 
utilization of nuclear energy. The 
focal point will be a discussion of the 
scientific fundamentals of the opera- 
tion of various types of nuclear 
reactors and an examination of the 
chemical problems involved in their 
functioning. 


A rwenry-incu telescope for the 
University of California astronomy 
department is now nearing comple- 
tion. The new telescope, under con- 
struction by the Tinsley Laboratories, 
of Berkeley, will be used primarily 
for teaching purposes. It will be 
mounted in the present dome of the 
six-inch refractor, largest of the 
operating instruments in the Berkeley 
observatory. The six-inch refractor 
will be mounted on the new twenty- 
inch telescope, and will be used as a 
finder for the larger telescope. The 
smaller instrument will also be used 
separately. 


Six theater-arts students on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of 
California will learn the art of movie- 
making at Paramount Studio under 
terms of a new graduate course 
announced by University and Studio 
officials. First of its kind in the 
nation, this unusual course will be 
limited to six advanced students 
selected by the faculty of the depart- 
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ment’s motion-picture division and 
will begin this fall. Students en- 
rolled in the 16-week course will 
follow the production process of a 
picture being filmed at the studio. 


Tue Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, a division of the 
American Library Association, has 
received a grant of $30,000 from the 
United States Steel Foundation. Most 
of the grant, in modest amounts, will 
be awarded exclusively through the 
Association directly to scores of 
liberal-arts colleges for strengthening 
or modernizing library teaching or 
learning tools. It is expected that 
nearly all the subgrants will be to 
institutions which do not derive their 
principal support from tax sources. 
Applications from interested institu- 
tions should be sent to the Association 
at so East Huron St., Chicago 11. 


A srupy of the baccalaureate origins 
of the faculties of liberal-arts colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges 
will be made by the Association of 
American Colleges, with a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The study is a project 
of the Association’s Commission on 
Teacher Education and will be directed 
by Frank R. Kille, the dean of Carle- 
ton College. It is expected to be 
completed next summer. 


A GRANT of $10,000 from the 
Rockfeller Foundation has been given 
to Sarah Lawrence College to aid in 
the work of an exhaustive survey of 
its alumnae. The survey is part of a 
program of basic educational research 
which the College has been carrying 
on over the past twenty-seven years 
for its experiments in liberal educa- 
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tion. The present project was begun 
two years ago by the Sarah Lawrence 
Alumnae Association. It was planned 
in consultation with the College 
faculty, in order to determine the 
personal, psychological, and social 
effects of a liberal education for 
women. The study is expected to 
provide an estimate of the value of 
progressive methods and ideas in 
higher education, as well as some 
insight into the problems and activi- 
ties of the modern college-educated 
woman. Sixty-two per cent of all 
the women who ever attended Sarah 
Lawrence have completed a detailed 
questionnaire which will provide basic 
information upon which further re- 
search analysis will rest. 


A pan to award citations for 
outstanding gifts by business organi- 
zations to American educational insti- 
tutions has been announced by the 
editors of Who’s Who in America. 
They will be called the ““Who’s Who 
Citations for Corporate Educational 
Philanthropy.” Formal announce- 
ment is being made in the new 
edition of Who’s Who in Commerce 
and Industry, the biographical refer- 
ence dictionary for business compiled 
by the same publishers, Marquis- 
Who’s Who, Inc., of Chicago. The 
first citations will be awarded next 
February in conjunction with the 
publication of the new edition of 
Who's Who in America. One or 
more citations will be awarded for the 
largest and most significant corporate 
gifts made during the past two years 
(July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1955) called 
to the editors’ attention. Several 
honorary mentions will also be 
awarded for other noteworthy exam- 
ples of corporate giving. 


THE REPORTER 


Two of the outstanding educational 
program series in television, “You 
Are There” and “The Search,” will 
be made available for private show- 
ings by schools, public libraries, com- 
munity groups, and religious, civic, 
business, and industrial organizations 
throughout the country, as a result 
of a distribution agreement between 
CBS Television and Young America 
Films, Inc. The exclusive distribu- 
tion rights granted by CBS Television 
to Young America Films is for non- 
theatrical and non-broadcast use of 
39 “You Are There” programs and 
for the entire 27 programs of “The 
Search” series. The films for dis- 
tribution will be 16 mm. They will 
be serviced in the United States and 
all its possessions and territories and 
in Canada. Twenty-six of the “You 
Are There” programs and all “The 
Search” programs will be available 
for distribution early in the fall. 
The remaining programs of the series 
“You Are There” will be released in 
mid-December. 


Over ten per cent of students from 


abroad enrolled in United States 
institutions of learning are attending 
private secondary boarding schools. 
This trend is significant as an index 
of the growing success of the United 
Nations and American leadership in 
working toward international under- 
standing. An analysis of foreign 
enrollments in preparatory schools 
from the annual Handbook of Private 
Schools, published by Porter Sargent, 
shows 2,508 foreign students enrolled 
in 260 leading boarding schools. Thus 
international relations are made a 
part of daily living in the schools. 
Of these 2,508 students from other 
countries, we know the regions from 
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one-half are from Latin America, 
more than 20 per cent are from 
Asia, with smaller numbers from 
Europe, Canada, and Africa. 


A tora of 6,537 persons enrolled 
in correspondence courses with the 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division during the academic year 
1954-55, an increase of g per cent over 
the previous year. While almost all 
of the students lived in the continental 
United States, 102 of them—about 
1.6 per cent—represented some 
twenty-five foreign countries and 
United States possessions. The pro- 
gram is the largest in the world. Of 
approximately 450 courses offered, 
220 count toward college credit, 125 
are special non-credit courses, and 
10g are high-school courses. The 
offerings are in 142 general fields, 
ranging from Greek to television. 


Tae National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually 
by Educational Testing Service, will 
be given at 200 testing centers 
throughout the United States on 
Saturday, February 11, 1956. At 
the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Exami- 
nations, which include tests in Pro- 
fessional Information, General Cul- 
ture, English Expression, and Non- 
verbal Reasoning; and one or two of 
ten Optional Examinations designed 
to demonstrate mastery of subject- 
matter to be taught. The college 
which a candidate is attending or the 
school system in which he is seeking 
employment will advise him whether 
he should take the National Teacher 
Examinations and which of the 
Optional Examinations to select. 
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Application forms and a Bulletin of 
Information describing registration 
procedure and containing sample test 
questions may be obtained from 
college officials, school superintend- 
ents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 
applications, accompanied by proper 
examination fees, will, be accepted 
through January 12, 1956. 


A croup of civilian scientists at 
University of Pennsylvania are being 
prepared to serve as Air Force opera- 
tions analysts in event of a major 
national emergency, the University 
has announced. Under Air Force 
contract, the Institute for Cooperative 
Research at the University will form 
an “operations analysis stand-by 
unit” of some Io to 20 men, drawn 
mainly from its own faculties. Opera- 
tions analysis—the use of scientific 
methods to solve problems of almost 
any kind—is applicable to Air Force 
activities ranging in variety from 
feeding to strategy. Unit members 
will include mathematicians, statisti- 
cians, engineers, and specialists in the 
various physical and social sciences. 
They will devote an average of 40 
days annually to indoctrination in 
operations analysis and Air Force 
procedures. In case of a national 
emergency, the members will be 
available to serve with the Air Force 
in full-time civilian status. 


A pnor venture in co-operative 
teaching has been announced by 
Mills College upon receipt of a 
$70,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation to strengthen the Oak- 
land campus program of American 
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Studies. Terms of the Carnegie gift 
provide for a five-year expansion of 
the current Mills plan for the study 
of American civilization, and the 
financing of a large-scale experi- 
mentation program which may very 
well stimulate important educational 
trends of the future. The new plan, 
which is to be launched at the start 
of the forthcoming fall term, will 
establish Mills as the West Coast 
college with the most completely 
integrated program of American 
Studies. The over-all aim is to break 
down the barriers of departmental 
lines. Instead of attending a class 
conducted by one professor, Mills 
students enrolled in pilot humanities 
courses will study under several pro- 
fessors of varied fields—all of whom 
will teach the same class at the same 
time, using special discussion methods 
for students and faculty. 


Ewovcu students have taken credit 
courses by television to fill a large 
university. A survey by the Com- 
mittee on Television of the American 
Council on Education lists 170 regular 
academic courses with a total enroll- 
ment of approximately twelve thou- 
sand. The courses have been offered 
by 44 different institutions. The 
University of Houston has been giving 
some of the lectures in required 
freshman courses by television, with 
credit enrollments running as high as 
seven hundred for a single course. 
These students also meet on campus 
in small groups for discussion sessions. 
Here as elsewhere it has been found 
that on examinations the television 
students do as well as others who 
have received traditional classroom 
instruction in the same courses. The 
[Continued on page 504] 


The Institute in Higher 
Education 

NE of the more noteworthy 

developments on higher-edu- 

cation campuses during recent 
decades has been the rise of institutes 
as means of attacking important 
problems that cannot be dealt with 
effectively through the usual colleges, 
schools, divisions, or departments. 
The term “institute” is used in 
educational circles with various mean- 
ings. It sometimes refers to inde- 
pendent organizations, such as the 
Institute of International Education 
or the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. It is the name often given 


to short intensive courses conducted 
by colleges and universities for various 
special-interest groups; an example 


is the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Education Institu- 
tions, conducted annually for many 
years by the University of Chicago. 

We are not here concerned with 
either of these. An institute as here 
considered is a permanent organiza- 
tion established on a campus to co- 
ordinate and improve research—and 
sometimes teaching and service—in 
a field that is broader than a single 
discipline or instructional department. 
Among the better known of such 
institutes are the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale, the Institute of 
Adult Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College. 

The development of this type of 
institute is one way of meeting 
the problems resulting from the high 


degree of specialization that is char- 
acteristic of modern scholarship. 
Everyone recognizes the necessity 
for such specialization: the time has 
long since passed when any one 
person can be expert in more than a 
small portion of any one of the 
traditional academic disciplines. 

But as academic specialization has 
become more intense, life has become 
more complex. We have come to 
recognize that many of the important 
problems of living, in the study of 
which colleges and universities should 
be leaders, require for their solution 
the application of knowledge from 
many different disciplines and the 
services of a variety of specialists. 
The institute is one important means 
of providing these. 


HE general character of the 

institute and the variety of 
fields in which it can render service 
can perhaps best be illustrated by 
recounting briefly the developments 
at Ohio State University. The first 
agency of the kind does not bear the 
name “institute,” but has many of 
the same characteristics as those that 
do. It is the Personnel Research 
Board, organized in 1944. Unlike 
those that were created later, it is 
responsible directly to the President 
of the University. 

The first such agency to be called 
an institute was the Institute of 
Nutrition and Food Technology, 
organized under the auspices of the 
Graduate School in 1946. Its objec- 
tives are to promote co-operative 
research in nutrition and food tech- 
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nology, organize and integrate in- 
structional programs to provide train- 
ing for specialized careers in these 
fields, and mobilize talents and 
facilities of the University to promote 
“better health through better nutri- 
tion.” Obviously, such objectives 
transcend the resources and capa- 
bilities of any one department. This 
institute is now in its ninth year and 
has a distinguished record of achieve- 
ment in the promotion of more 
effective teaching, research, and publi- 
cation in its area. 

Other institutes under the auspices 
of the Graduate School are: the 
Institute for Research in Vision (1949), 
. the Institute of Genetics (1950), the 
Institute of Geodesy, Photogram- 
metry, and Cartography (1950), and 
the Institute of Child Development 
and Family Life (1954). 

As already indicated, these insti- 
tutes have much in common. They 
are interdepartmental in character. 
Their membership consists of persons 
in various departments who volun- 
tarily join with their colleagues in 
order to further common purposes. 
The Institute of Child Development 
and Family Life, for example, cur- 
rently has 75 members drawn from 
twenty-two departments and bureaus. 
The formal organization of an insti- 
tute, in most cases, was preceded by 
a fairly long period of discussion and 
informal association among faculty 
members who recognized the need for 
closer working relationships. 

The institutes are not “line” 
organizations: that is, they do not 
encroach upon the administrative 
authority of colleges, schools, or 
departments. They have influence 
but not power to command. No two 
have exactly the same organization. 
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They are interested in the promo- 
tion of research, particularly team 
research, and have an impressive 
record with respect to it. Their 
interest in research has had another 
effect: the stimulation and improve- 
ment of individual research resulting 
from regular contacts among institute 
members. This result is probably 
fully as important, although by no 
means as conspicuous, as the promo- 
tion of formal team research. Other 
activities of the institutes for further- 
ing research include securing and 
advising as to the allocation of fellow- 
ships and research grants, the encour- 
agement of publication, and the estab- 
lishment of seminars and symposia. 

Some of the institutes, like the 
Institute of Nutrition and Food 
Technology, are definitely interested 
in the improvement of instruction 
and have helped bring about im- 
portant changes in this phase of 
the University’s program. Others, 
like the Institute for Research in 
Vision, do not profess any specific 
objectives with respect to instruction. 
But since the members are drawn 
from so many different areas—the 
“basic science” departments of Anat- 
omy, Bacteriology, Chemistry, Pa- 
thology, Physics, Physiological Optics, 
Physiology, and Psychology, and the 
“applied science” departments of 
Aviation, Architecture, Education, 
Fine and Applied Arts, Industrial 
Engineering, Illuminating Engineer- 
ing, Ophthalomology, Optometry, 
Photography, Psychology, Television 
Engineering, and Veterinary Ophthal- 
omology—it is difficult to see how 
the activities of the Institute can fail 
to have far-reaching effects on their 
teaching as well as their research. 

[Continued on page 505| 


Enthusiastically Commended 


Facutty RicHts AND OBLIGATIONS IN 
Eicut INDEPENDENT LIBERAL ARTS 
Co.ieces, by Charles P. Dennison. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1955. xiit186 pp. $4.50. 
Here is a timely and needed assembly 

of ideas about the place and function of 

the college faculty in the conduct of the 
institution. The discussion derives from 

a firsthand study of the relevant issues 

at eight independent colleges in the 

northeast region of our country. 

Despite the seeming smallness of the 
sample, the colleges appear to have 
sufficient variety of policies and practices 
to allow virtually all the critical problems 
to be raised and commented upon. 
Indeed, so true is this that any faculty, 
administration, or trustee body anxious 
to come to grips afresh with these issues 
will find here a source of stimulus, facts, 
and points of view which will greatly 
facilitate constructive thinking. 

Let it first be said that the author’s 
own approach derived from experience, is 
dispassionate yet broadly liberal and 
democratically disposed, is knowledgeable 
as to the tendencies now at work and the 
new climate of campus sentiment on all 
these matters. His method of inquiry 
and his concluding chapter are thus able 
to embrace an overview extending far 
beyond the findings from the institutions 
studied. 

It is, indeed, worth while to summarize 
here, for the reader’s guidance, the 
admirable “academic bill of rights and 
obligations” which the author has formu- 
lated as the frame for his inquiry. They 
comprise a systematic outline for other 
such studies. His principles are: 
Principle 7—the right and obligation to 

be governed by clear and mutually 

binding terms of appointment. 

Principle 2—the right to an understand- 
ing of the rules governing duration of 
appointment and chances for promotion. 


Principle 3—the right to fair and objec- 
tive processes in matters of reappoint- 
ment, promotion, and increase in 
salary. 

Principle g—the right to achieve con- 
tinuous tenure after sufficient time to 
prove oneself. 

Principle 5—the right to advance notice 
of non-reappointment or dismissal, and 
the obligation to give advance notice 
of voluntary resignation. 

Principle 6—the right to some “due 
process” to assure fairness in case of 
non-reappointment or dismissal. 

Principle 7—the right to be governed by 
a salary policy that is understood, 
consistent, and determined in the light 
of consultation with those affected by 
it. 

Principle 8—the right to such assistance 
in matters of personal and family 
responsibility as the institution is in a 
position to provide, and the obligation 
to avail oneself of such help as may 
forestall one’s ever becoming an eco- 
nomic liability, moral or legal, of the 
institution. 

Principle 9—the right to encouragement 
and protection in the activities appro- 

riate to a member of a professional 

dy dedicated to the search for and 
dissemination of truth, and the obliga- 
tions associated with this right. 

Principle 1o—the right to equal con- 
sideration with others, regardless of 
creed in religious or other matters. 

Principle 17—the right to assistance from 
the institution, through sabbatical 
leave or other means, in furtherin 
one’s development as a professiona 
person, and the obligations associated 
with receipt of such assistance. 

Principle r2—the obligation to exercise 
one’s professional freedom within the 
limits of service to the educational 
enterprise of which one is a member. 

Principle 13—the obligation to observe 
duly the rights and responsibilities of 
students. 
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Principle rg--the right to work in a 
departmental or divisional unit that is 
reasonably free from the arbitrary 
domination of an individual or a 
limited group. 

Principle 15—the right and the obligation 
to play a saiionaitle réle in the over-all 
functions appropriate to a college 
faculty. 

Principle 16—the right to a direct means 
of communication with the governing 
board of the institution (pages 14-18). 
Mr. Dennison’s findings regarding the 

acceptance and implementing of this 

comprehensive body of principles are 
properly tentative. He rightfully points 
out that the size of the college precludes 
any absolute finality about how they 
should become practice. He believes in 

a flexible degree of written formulation 

while recognizing the importance of the 

long-standing traditions of a given college. 

He urges the value of written commit- 

ments in the interest of “orderliness and 

consistency,” and because of the ever 
present danger of the “lapse of observ- 
ance, whether from willful abrogation or 

from neglect” (page 114). 

He concludes, however, that each item 


in the “comparative synopsis” should 


“be examined in the light of the size, 
history, and other conditions of the 
institution, and in consultation with the 
faculty, administration, and trustees, all 
of whose understandings and aspirations 
must be taken into account in determining 
the form and substance of the documents 
to be recommended for adoption” (page 
117). All of this is eminent good sense 
and sound counsel. 

would raise only one question, 
which seems to me to merit further 
reflection and constructive consideration, 
Is it not true that all such necessary 
efforts as this tend to create advantages 
and prerogatives for the faculty with 
little accompanying recourse by the 
institution? Surely there are degrees of 
practical wisdom in respect to “presump- 
tions of tenure” and the “absoluteness of 
tenure.” And in practice, also, contracts 
(of employment, for example) to which 
the institution can be held, unequivocally, 
can on occasion be blandly disregarded 
by the teacher if some desired change of 
plans arises. 
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I commend this volume to all con- 
cerned with the exigent issues which it 
treats. It comprises a thoughtful addi- 
tion to the relatively meager literature 
fully to in the author’s 

ibliography. 
Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Fascinating Document 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE CLASSROOM: A 
Report, by John Henry Melzer. 
Lincoln, University of 
Nebraska Press, 1954. viit+iIg2 pp. 
$2.50. 

For the teacher of philosophy, whether 
he holds an instructorship at Millsaps 
or a full chair at Harvard, Mr. Melzer 
has come up with a fascinating document. 
Again and again, as the professional 
ee turns the pages of this book, 

e will see reflections of himself in the 

classroom, in the lecture hall, or in his 
office. The problems, the situations, and 
the controversies he constantly thinks 
about and engages in get here a thorough 
airing. Which is better, a textbook or 
the primary sources? Does the lecture 
have any advantages over the discussion? 
Should the teacher assign one long term 
paper or frequent short ones? A final 
examination or several quizzes? Should 
he reveal to the students his own philo- 
sophical biases? These are just a few of 
the topics discussed. 

The author’s general objective is to 
resent “an accurate picture of what a 
arge number of the members of the 
philosophy teaching profession actually 
do and say about the practical aspects of 
the teaching of philosophy” (page 1). 
As data, oh Me used the replies to a long 
questionnaire which he sent to a large 
number of people. But he does not just 
set down a dull array of statistics, graphs, 
and charts; there is almost nothing of 
this sort in the book. Nor does he 
merely list the comments of those who 
replied to his questionnaire. We do get 
quotations and plenty of them, but they 
are held together and enlivened by 
Melzer’s running commentary in which, 
incidentally, he makes no pretense of 
keeping out his own opinions. The book 
contains two parts. The first, the author 
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has divided according to subjects: logic, 
introduction, ethics, historical courses, 
and aesthetics. The second part ranges 
over a fairly wide area of practical 
problems as student-professor rela- 
tions, compulsory class attendance, test- 
ing, and professional advancement. In 
both parts, however, the form of the 
presentation is the same. 

There are some ways, I think, in 
which the author could have improved 
his book. The inclusion of a sample 
questionnaire would have helped. But 
on a more significant level, the book is, 
in a sense, not quite as representative as 
it might have been. Or, to put this in 
another way, some of the unrepresenta- 
tive but nevertheless important members 
of the philosophical profession might have 
figured more prominently. I am thinking 
particularly of the analytical philosophers: 
the Carnaps, the Hempels, the Stevensons. 
A quite different but equally important 
group are the teachers in the College 
of the University of Chicago. The 
former would, I am sure, have had 
something refreshingly different to say 
when it comes to the problems of teaching 
ethics and aesthetics—different from, for 


example, advocating courses in how to 
be happy and how to appreciate art. 


And the latter group might have made 
some significant contributions to the 
problem of actual teaching. For one 
thing, they would have considered the 
controversy about the relative advantages 
of the lecture and the discussion or of the 
textbook and primary sources about as 
relevant as an argument over the com- 

arative virtues of a Model T and a 

hunderbird. The author has not entirely 
excluded these two groups, but they 
never really emerge in their true lights— 
as occupying important places among the 
more provocative and stimulating forces 
in the teaching of philosophy in America 
today. 

Manvet Bitsxy 
University of Chicago 


A Valuable Guide 
Apvutt Epucation, by Homer Kempfer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


any, Inc., 1955. x+433 Pp. $5.50. 
n writing this book, Mr. Kempfer 
wished to perform two services: to 


provide “a practical guide for directors 
of adult education in a broad range of 
agencies and community organizations,” 
and to emphasize “the changing nature 
of adult education.” He has achieved 
his first goal very well and has made a 
highly creditable start toward accom- 
plishing the second. 

When he uses the term “director of 
adult education,” Mr. Kempfer’s mind 
turns naturally to the officials who 
ordinarily hold that title in local public- 
school systems. To such functionaries, 
this book is a mine of practical advice 
and useful information. All the basic 
problems from program determination 
to evaluation are discussed, usually with 
many illustrations from practical experi- 
ence. Nor is the author afraid of the 
of facts. He realizes how 

elpful to the local practitioner is a 
knowledge of the national scene and the 
broad over-all picture. Some of the best 
pages are those in which Mr. Kempfer 
presents his own original research into 
the status of public-school adult educa- 
tion. He has also summarized the 
studies of other investigators and his 
bibliographic work is _ particularly 
thorough. 

In seeking to achieve his second goal, 
Mr. Kempfer has come face to face with 
the baffling problem of providing an 
adequate description of adult education 
itself, a task which has chastened and 
defeated many an investigator before 
him. He has chosen to describe the 
field not by a process of definition and 
analysis (as did Bryson and Essert in 
their earlier books) but by selecting 
certain broad topics and building up an 
understanding of them by the presenta- 
tion of countless points and illustrations. 
The resulting picture is painted on a 
very broad canvas and is filled with 
intricately interwoven and almost over- 
whelming detail. If the reader is only 
superficially familiar with the field, he 
will gain from the book a sense of depth 
and perspective and of the very broad 
horizon of adult education. 

And yet’ the horizon is not painted 
as broadly as it should be. Mr. Kempfer’s 
pre-occupation with the work of the 
— schools keeps him and his readers 
rom an adequate consideration of the 


_ real scope of the changes now going on in 

adult education. For example, most 
students of that field when ciel which 
agencies are most significant in size 2 
most dynamic in their growth patterns 
would probably put public libraries, 
university-extension agencies, and muse- 
ums very high on their lists. Mr. Kempfer 
mentions these three only incidentally 
and with no attempt to describe the 
scope of their work or their new emphases. 
Two of the .nost vital agencies of growth 
and change in the field itself—the Adult 
Education Association and the Fund for 
Adult Education—are barely mentioned, 
and Adult Leadership, the most wide- 
spread medium of communication among 
practitioners, is nowhere described. There 
are many other omissions or inadequacies 
of treatment. 

This book, then, despite the promise 
of its broad title, cannot serve adequately 
as the comprehensive treatment of adult 
education which is so greatly needed. 
Despite its limitations on this score, 
however, it is a valuable source for those 
who want to build up a general idea of 
the whole field, and it is an indispensable 
guide to practical problems for those 
concerned with the improvement of 
programs in the public schools. 

Cyrit O, HouLe 
University of Chicago 


A Successful Blend 


Tue LEARNER IN EpucaTION FOR THE 
Proressions AS SEEN IN EpucaTIon 
FoR SociaL Work, by Charlotte Towle. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. xxv+432 pp. $7.50. 

This book by a prominent. social-work 
educator is a successful blend of human 
understanding and educational method- 
ology. As a social worker, Miss Towle 
might be expected to emphasize the 
individual learner, rather than to be too 

reoccupied with the material to be 
earned. Yet, though she uses the insight 
of psychoanalytic psychiatry, she does 
not lose sight of the fact that the purpose 
of the educator is to educate rather than 
to provide therapy. The differences 
between a treatment and an educational 
approach from the viewpoint of differ- 
ential goals are cogently presented (pages 

86-89), as are the distinctions in methods 
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of meeting the two types of needs (pages 
121-23). 

The entire book is tightly packed 
with content. The material is derived 
from experience and study in a particular 
profession, that of social work. To the 
extent that educational processes, partic- 
ularly among the professions, have generic 
— teachers in other fields may 

nd much of value in this book. In so 
far as characteristic findings in any field 
may be evocative of creative thinking in 
another, even those chapters most 
directly related to social work itself will 
be of more than passing interest to 
educators in other professions. 

Indeed, Miss Towle helps the process 
of interpretation along by consistently 
suggesting eneralizations. In the first 
chapter, “General Objectives of Profes- 
sional Education,” she writes in the 
context of professional education in 
general, although she is not remiss in 
specifying the peculiarities of social-work 
education. 

In her second chapter, Miss Towle 
notes that social workers as educators 
generally lack grounding in educational 
psychology, but bring an understanding 
of behavior dynamics to the teaching 
experience. In her words, the chapter 
represents an attempt “to distill some 
major assumptions as to human needs 
and wishes which motivate learning, 
explain the learner’s responses, and 
illuminate the learning process” (page 
27). In what may be among the most 
original contributions to education in the 
entire book, she then proceeds to deal 
with learning as a growth process, and 
she considers the part played by anxiety, 
by regression, by the individual student’s 
concept of himself as an adequate adult. 
Her consideration of “the psychological 
counterpart of the physiological principle 
of homeostasis” which she terms the 
“principle of stability” will lend insight 
to the problems of the student who 
resists the threat of new knowledge until 
he is emotionally ready to integrate it. 
Her consideration of “the principle of 
economy or inertia in relation to con- 
scious and unconscious mind” (pages 
3 338), of “surplus energy for progression 
in learning and for creative activity” 


(pages 38-40), and the other sections of 
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the chapter deal realistically and con- 
structively with the emotional component 
in learning. 

Succeeding chapters maintain the same 
level of application of knowledge of the 
personality to the learning process. These 
chapters progressively delineate the réle 
of the educator with reference to a 
deepening understanding of the learner. 
As the book . progresses the field is 
concentrated, first on social work, and 
finally even more specifically on a 
particular aspect of social-work 
curriculum, social case work. Yet the 
reader from another field would be 
missing the point entirely if he failed 
to note that, even in the most specific 
areas of consideration, Miss Towle con- 
tinues to draw inferences for general 
application. The social worker, however, 
reading these final chapters would also 
be lacking in comprehension if he became 
so immersed in the specific suggestions 
of method that he failed to think within 
the context of the whole book. It is safe 
to assume that Miss Towle’s purpose in 
the later chapters is to illuminate and 
extend the principles and observations in 
the earlier sections rather than to 
blueprint a specific design for a profes- 
sional school. 

It would be rash to assume so soon 
after publication that this book will have 
great influence upon practice of profes- 
sional education. Nevertheless, in this 
reviewer's opinion, it is one of the most 
significant books which has appeared in 
this field in a long time. 

Wayne VASEY 
Rutgers University 


The Development of Human- 
istic-Social Education 


ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 
[Continued from page 462| 
UCH course planning and experi- 
mental work has been carried on 
in nearly every humanistic, social- 
science, science, and_ technological 
field. In the humanistic, the social- 
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science, and the basic-science pro- 
grams, it has usually been done by 
one or two professors working with 
“pilot” sections. Most of these basic 
courses, however, are so large that 
they are taught in many sections. 
Hence, once the experimental results 
have been tested by experience, the 
process of course development shifts 
to the slow task of bringing about the 
redirection of each teacher’s objectives 
and values and his acquisition of new 
teaching habits and skills. These 
will be superficial unless each teacher 
acquires them by slowly feeling his 
own way in the light of his own 
experience. Bringing about such a 
change of teaching among all members 
of a department requires skilled and 
long-continued leadership. 

Our experience in developing teach- 
ing has taught us how important it is 
with a program such as ours that 
intensive experimental work should 
be followed by slower periods of 
extending the results into the teaching 
of the whole staff. For it is teaching, 
even more than planning, which 
determines whether the student gains 
from his humanistic-social courses 
only a passing interest in its subjects 
or an enduring interest in things of 
the intellect and the spirit, and in the 
problems of his society, that will last 
long after he has graduated. It is 
teaching, also, that determines 
whether the courses in this program, 
and in the curriculum as a whole, do 
more than make the student well 
informed and perhaps adroit, and 
develop in him intellectual and moral 
toughness born of struggle. No stage 
of the development of the three 
programs which constitute our under- 
graduate curriculum has proved more 
critical to its success than this last 
one of converting good plans into 
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good teaching by all teachers, not 
merely by a few gifted ones. No 
aspect of developing students into 
well-rounded human beings, qualified 
to grow into the responsibilities of 
_ citizenship, has been more important 
than that of making the humanistic- 
social program a truly integral part 
of the entire process of professional 
education—a process in which teachers 
of social science, the humanities, 
science, and engineering work together 
to give each other assistance in a 
fellowship of common aims, primary 
among which is the development of 
the power and urge to continue to 


learn after graduation. 
(Vol. XXVI, No. 9] 


Are Institutions Planning 
Ahead? 


LESLIE MACMITCHELL 
[Continued from page 469] 


to change, faculty committees will 
have to lead in the analyses and 
evaluations which must precede the 
development of new aims, new stand- 
ards of admission and of scholarship, 
and new alignment of subject-matter 
which are needed to meet the ex- 


panded college population. Sugges- 
tions for strengthening the program 
must also come from administration, 
students, alumni, governing boards, 
and the communities the institutions 
serve. The resources for experiment 
and change are unlimited for the 
administrator who is willing to seek 
solutions. [Vol. XXVI, No. 9] 


The Reporter 

[Continued from page 496) 
first time Frank Baxter of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California gave his 
“Shakespeare on T-V” course, 213 
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students took the examinations for 
college credit. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity had 66 in the first college 
course ever offered on television—one 
in elementary psychology. In con- 
nection with many of the credit 
courses, special materials, such as 
syllabuses and reading lessons, are 
offered for sale to those who wish to 
follow the content closely but are 
not interested in earning college 
credit. In two instances such non- 
credit enrollment has exceeded a 
thousand. The course on the Reli- 
gions of Man currently being taught 
by Huston Smith, Washington Uni- 
versity, and televised over the St. 
Louis educational television station 
KETC, has 1,067 such viewers. Last 
year the University of California 
at Los Angeles sold 1,072 syllabuses 
for its credit course on Art Apprecia- 
tion, in which Mary Holmes was the 
lecturer. As many as seven hundred 
persons bought the supplementary 
materials for two other courses: a 
religion course offered by Western 
Reserve University, and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota course in Child 
Psychology. Commercial audience 
surveys estimate seventy-five thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand addi- 
tional viewers for some of these 
courses. The total, therefore, prob- 
ably exceeds ten million, not including 
those who view non-credit educational 
programs, such as those which Mr. 
Baxter now offers on the CBS net- 
work. Problems and procedures in- 
volved in college-level T—V instruction 
are discussed in, Credit Courses by 
Television, published by the American 
Council on Education. The book is a 
summary report of a conference on 
credit courses by television held at the 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich- 


CONTINUATIONS 


igan, last spring under the joint 
sponsorship of Michigan State’s Con- 
tinuing Education Service and the 
American Council on Education Com- 
mittee on Television. 


The Institute In Higher Education 
[Continued from page 498) 


The institutes seem to have done 
least in the area of service. Here 
again, however, it is hard to see how 
their work can have failed to have 
important consequences for the serv- 
ice activities of their members and of 
the departments to which they belong. 

This record of the development of 
institutes on the campus in question 
would be incomplete without mention 
of the one most recently created. 
This is the Natural Resources Insti- 
tute, established in 1955 “to stimulate 
and co-ordinate teaching and research 
in the conservation, development, 
and wise use of natural resources.” 


It differs from the other institutes in 


several respects. It is located admin- 
istratively in the College of Agri- 
culture rather than the Graduate 
School. Its Advisory Council, which 
will determine basic policies, consists 
of the dean of the Graduate School, 
the deans of the undergraduate col- 
leges, and the director of the Research 
Foundation| rather than being drawn 
mainly from the professorate. It 
has administrative responsibility for 
one laboratory and may be given 
additional administrative responsi- 
bilities at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. Notwithstanding these differ- 
ences, however, its basic purposes are 
similar to those of the others and it 
may be expected to make the same 
kind of contribution in its field as the 
others are doing in theirs. 


These examples of the institute on 
one campus could be multiplied many 
times by including those on other 
campuses. The institute has already 
accomplished much. Since the neces- 
sity of high specialization continues 
and life becomes ever more complex, 
this type of organization promises to 
become increasingly important. Stu- 
dents of higher education need to 
become more familiar with its accom- 
plishments and its promise; practi- 
tioners need to make greater use of it. 


R. H. E. 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1955, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1956 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Chicago March 25-29 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Atlanta December 26-31 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Chicago February 16-18 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Detroit April 17-20 
American Association of Dental Schools 
St. Louis March 25-28 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
New York City March 7-9 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City 
January 30-February 4 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City February 18-23 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education 
Cincinnati December 28-29 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Chicago December 30-31 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Chicago December 29-30 
American College Health Association 
Minneapolis May 17-19 
American College Personnel Association 
Washington, D.C. March 25-29 
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American Conference of Academic Deans 
St. Louis January 10 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Washington, D.C. January 26-27 
American Council on Education 
Chicago October 11-12 
American Economic Association 
New York City | December 28-30 
American Educational Research Association 
Atlantic City February 23-28 
American Historical Association 
Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Library Association 
Miami Beach June 17-23 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. March 26-29 
American Philological Association 
Chicago December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division, Boston 
December 27-29 
Pacific Division, Berkeley 
December 27-30 
Western Division 
Bloomington, Indiana May 3-5 
American Political Science Association 
Washington, D.C. September 6-8 
American Psychological Association 
Chicago August 31-September 5 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Ames, lowa July 25-29 
American Statistical Association 
New York City December 27-30 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Atlantic City December 5-9 
Annual Congress of Medical Education and 
Licensure 
Chicago February 11-13 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national 
Washington, D. C. April 1-6 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
New York City March 19-23 
Association of American Colleges 
St. Louis January 10-12 
Association of American Geographers 
Montreal, Quebec April 2-6 
Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 28-30 
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Association of American Medical Colleges 
Colorado Springs November 12-14 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities 
Washington, D.C. November 12-15 
Botanical Society of American, Inc. 
Storrs, Connecticut August 26-30 
Catholic Economic Association 
New York City December 29-30 
College and University Personnel Association 
Ithaca, New York August 5-8 
College English Association 
Chicago December 27 
College Physical Education Association 
Daytona Beach December 28-30 
Geological Society of America 
Minneapolis November 1-3 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus, Ohio April 17-20 
Linguistic Society of America 
Chicago December 28-30 
Mathematical Association of America 
Houston, Texas December 30 
Modern Language Association of America 
Chicago December 27-30 
Music Educators National Conference 
St. Louis April 13-18 
Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
Southern Division 
Atlanta 
East Central Division 
Indianapolis February 11-14 
West Central Division 
Des Moines February 18-21 
Southwestern Division 
Albuquerque February 25-28 
Western Division 
Phoenix March 3-6 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Cincinnati March 22-25 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Chicago February 25-29 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
Berkeley, California June 19-22 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Chicago April 9-13 
Speech Association of America 
Los Angeles December 28-30 


January 26-28 


Books Received but Not 
Reviewed 


Avserty, Haro.p. Reorganizing the 
High-School Curriculum (revised ed.). 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1947. 
xiv-+ 560 pp. $5.25. 

Anprews, Giapys. Creative Rhythmic 
Movement of Children. New York: 
a 1, Inc., 1954. ix+198 pp. 
4-75. 

Arny, Ciara Brown. Evaluation in 
Home Economics. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc.,1953. xii +378 pp. 
$4.00. 

Avey, Apert E. Handbook in the 
History of Philosophy. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1954. xiv+. 
320 pp. $1.50. 

BacuMan, Cuartes H. Physics: a 
Descriptive Interpretation. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1955. viii+ 
497 Pp. $5.50. 

Baker, Metvin C. Foundations of John 
Dewey’s Educational Theory. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
x+214 pp. $3.50. 

Barnuart, A.; DoNNELLY,WILLIAMA.,; 

Viewpoints: 
Readings for Analysis. New York: 
— all, Inc., 1954. xiv+456 pp. 
3-95. 

BarreELL, Joseru. 4 Philosophical Study 
a the Human Mind. New York: 

hilosophical Library, Inc., 1954. xiv+ 
575 pp. $6.00. 

BernarD, Harotp W. Psychology of 
Learning and Teaching. ‘em York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954. xi+436 pp. $5.00. 

Berritt, N. J. Sex and the Nature of 
Things. New York: Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1955. xilit222 pp. $.35. 

Boyanus, Russian Pronunciation. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1955. xi+322 pp. 
$7.50. 

Bropy, Leon, anp Stack, HersBerr J. 
Highway Safety and Driver Education. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
xvi+464 pp. 

Butter, Frank A. The Improvement of 
Teaching in Secondary Schools (3rd ed.). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. xiit+433 pp. $4.75. 


and Smitn, Lewis C.,Jr. 
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Butts, R. Freeman. A Cultural History 

of Western Education: Its Social and 
ntellectual Foundations (2nd ed.). New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955. xiit645 pp. $6.50. 

Cantor, NATHANIEL, AND COREY, 
StepHEN M. The Teaching Learning 
Process. New York: Dryden Press, 
1953. xXvilit+350 pp. $2.90. 

Oscar; Catt, REGINALD; WaTT; 
Homer A.; CHaRvAT, WILLIAM. 
New Highways in College Composition 
(2nd ed.). ee York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. xxii+1034 pp. $6.75. 

Cuinoy, EL y. Workers and 
the American Dream. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955. 
xx+139 pp. $3.00. 

Crark, Leapie M. Walt Whitman's 
Concept of the American Common Man. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1955. xiv+178 pp. $3.75. 

Core, Luetia. Psychology of Adolescence 
(4thed.). New York:Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. xvi+712 pp. $6.00. 

Coe, STEWART AND Cote, MILDRED 
Wiese. Minorities and the American 
Promise. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. xiv+319 pp. $4.50. 

CoLLEGE CONTEMPORARY 
CivitizaTion Starr. Chapters in 
Western Civilization (2nd ed.). New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. Vol I, x+545 pp. $4.00; Vol 
II, viiit+516 pp. $4.00. 

Conant, JAMEs Bryant, editor. Pasteur’s 
and Tyndall's Study of Spontaneous 
Generation. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
ii+61 pp. (Harvard Case Histories in 
Experimental Science, No. 7) $1.25. 

Connotty, THomas E. The Personal 
Library of James Joyce: a Descriptive 
Bibliography. Buffalo: University of 
Buffalo, Roswell Park Publication 
Fund, 1955. 58 pp. (University of 
Buffalo Studies, Monographs in Eng- 
lish, No. 6). 

Creecan, Ropert F. The Shock of 
Existence: a Philosophy of Freedom. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1954. 140 pp. $2.75. 

Crosser, Paut K. The Nthilism of John 
Dewey. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. xi+238 pp. $3.75. 
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CASES IN COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATION 


By RONALD C. BAUER 


This first “case book” in college and university administration (1) reviews 
the contributions of the case method of teaching and research to other 
professions, and outlines its values for the study of college administration and 
the training of administrators; (2) presents 18 cases based on actual adminis- 
trative problems in such areas as policy development and execution, faculty 
and student personnel, and staff planning; (3) discusses the collecting of case 
material and case preparation. 


Relating theory directly to practice, and dealing with prevalent and 
important problems, this timely book will be extremely helpful to college 
and university administrators, to those teaching courses in higher education 
administration, and to research workers in the feld. 

215 pages $4.50 
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Special Education for the Exceptional 


Three Volumes—Fdited by Merte E. Frampron ano Exvena D. 


Here is a comprehensive work dealing with every phase of special 
education for the exceptional. The clear and concise chapters and 
supplementary readings are written by 75 foremost specialists. 
For the student, the teacher, the school administrator, the social 
worker, the doctor, the parent, and all others who wish to be well 
informed of the rapid advances made in the field, these volumes are 
indispensable. 

Volume I—Introduction and Problems, 480 pp., $5.50 

Volume IIl—Physically Handicapped and Special Health Prob- 

lems, 704 pp., $5.50 

Volume I11—Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Prob- 

lems, 704 pp., $5.50 


Stairway to College 


by Normie Rusy anp Harotp Rusy 


A new, direct approach valuable to the students and those guid- 
ing their course of college preparation. Admission policies, college 
entrance requirements, tests, examinations and prerequisites and 
standards of the varying colleges are explained. Each subject 
receives understanding treatment and review. Chapters deal with 
social, academic and extra-curricular programs as found in different 
types of colleges. 80 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10. 


Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools 


and Colleges 


2nd ed., 336 pp., cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 


Indispensable in guidance work is this descriptive survey of 
junior colleges and schools of professional training throughout the 
country. Curricula, courses, enrollment, faculty, tuition, etc., are 
given for 600 junior colleges, 1100 specialized schools, and references 
with names and addresses for 1200 colleges and universities. 


PORTER SARGENT, Publisher 


11 BEACON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


